Teachers of Li p-Reading for 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on three following pages.) _ 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Private and class instruction. 
classes. 


Day and evening conversation and fp 
Lectures by lip-reading, Normal training course. Ask for 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing ( 


18-20 E. 41st Street 








Mr. Nitehie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postege extra), published by 


Edward B. hehe, A.B. Prine! New York 


Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instraction. It may be ordered f 


hrough any bockseller or the Volta Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


Instruction private orinclass. Practiceclasses 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 
LOS arenes > SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 

408 Mason Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult 
ELIZABETH R, PoINDEXTER - CoRALIE N. KENFIELD 
915 SHREVE BuILpING San Francisco, Car. 


Central Institute for the. Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Corrections in Defects of Speech. 
818 South Kingshighway 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St, Louis, Mo. 











_ St. Louis, Mo. 





Boston School of Lip-R: 
Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Small Cla 
Conversation Class free to all pi 
. MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Pri 
602 Huntington Chambers 


Washington School of Lip-F 
Normal graduate of the New Yok Se 
Miss Mary D. Suter 
Washington, D. C. 








Denver School of Lip- 
Nitchie and Mulier-Walle M 
Miss B. L. WHITAKER, A. 
513 Denham Building 





MILWAVKEE SCHOOL OF LIP- 
Nitchie Method Used . 


402 Providence Bidg., 410 Je 


MISS VIRGINIA SINCLAIR, A. B 
Street, 





MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP 


Miss IDA P, LINDQUIST, P 
Nitchie Method , 
543 Andrus Building Minn 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-: 
MISS EMMA B.._KESSLE 


No. 4 Fio-Les, Cor. 20TH StReEtT anv C. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








_— 356 Sandford . pron Newark, N. 





PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss EvizasetH Branp, Principal 


Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversation 
Classes. Current Events Classes. 


5122 Jenkins Arcade area Pa. 





~ Syracuse School of Lip-Re 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. 
Miss EvizaBeta G. De Lane, 
Til Oswego St. 


Mrs, Bertha Brown 
| 1369 East 50th Street, 
; Graduate of Rdward 8, 














for the Adult Deaf ack Hard of Heoring 


Mialter-Watle Method 
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STATE OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


The schools maintain this list not only to show parents where the nearest school is located, but in the hope of leading 
nts to ask how-best to prepare deaf children to enter school in condition to keep pace, as nearly as possible, with 
ring children. This list is geographically arranged by States and cities: 

a 
Official Name of School | Town state Chief Executive Officer 














2 Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind | Col. Springs ---. | Colorado W.K. Argo, LL. D. : 

Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind | St. Augustine___ | Florida A.H.Walker,B.A,,Litt. D. 

) Kentucky School for the Deaf Danville | Kentucky Augustus Rogers 
Maryland State School for the Deaf----------.---------- | Frederick Maryland T.C, Forrester 

) Boston School for the Deaf Randolph | Massachusetts__ | Rev. M. J. Splaine 
Minnesota School for the Deaf Faribault | Minnesota James N. Tate, LL. D. 
Nebraska School for the Deaf | Nebraska F. W. Booth 
Le Coutenix St. Mary’s Institution for the Deaf lew Y Sister Mary Anne Burke 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. | New York Yew Y Harris Taylor, L. L. D. 
Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes -......--- Yew Y Elbert A. Gruver, M. A. 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf (Three Depts.) Westchester --_- Margaret A. Flynn 
North Dakota School for the Deaf Devils Lake ..-. | North Dakota___ | Frank Read, Jr. 

| Ohio State School for the Deaf Columbus _...... | Ohio J. W. Jones 

» Oregon State School for the Deaf Oregon E. S. Tillinghast 

~ South Dakota School for the Deaf Sioux Falis__... | South Dakota... | Howard W. Simpson 

| Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind Ogden Utah F. M, Driggs 











(See also larger advertisements of other schools for deaf children on preceding or following pages.) 





BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM Stories in Prose and Rhyme 
Price, $1.50, net For LitTLe CHILDREN 
) Order from KATHERINE F. BARRY, School for the Deaf | New Edition, 50c. per copy. Send Orders Direct to Author. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLo. Frances McKeen, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 





3 First Lessons in (icography Second and Fully Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


Illustrated Edition f 
By G.M.Beattir. 75c. per copy; $7.50 per dozen. By CAROLINE A. YALE 


2 The Smith-Brooks Printing Co. Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
| Cauirornia STREET DENVER, Coto. | CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 


: BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
A COURSE. IN ENGLISH By Louise Upham 


for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
J. W. JONES The Beginner’s Book (New) 
Cloth, 70 cents ‘$7.50 per dozen) 


i Book I, for Upper Primary Grades.... $0.50 The Question Book-For Second-Year Classes 

Book I1, for Intermediate or Grammar Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 
. Language Drill Stories-For Third-Y ear Clarses 
Book III, for High School Grades.... . Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 


Illustrated Reader ] What People Do—Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations 
; Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 








They are especially adapted to cultivate 
the reading habit and language sense. 
Published by the Send orders direct to the author 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO CRESHEIM HALL 
Mt. Airy Philadelphia, Pa. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color 











iitest mi seadhee” GRAPHICAL STUDIES OF MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 
KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


By WILLIAM J. CROMIE 1. A Graphical Index of the 4,471 Marriages 
“Written clearly and sensibly, and the Reported in Dr. Edward gy Ps im a 
exercises suggested for the busy man, the G the Macttumes Sacdhiag ‘Ook Oe 
nervous woman, the growing child, and 3. A Detailed Study, Presented in the Form 
} others are well shown by photographs.” of 301 Graphs, of the Marriages Resulting in 
1 Deaf Offspring, Showing Ancestry and Deaf 
The Outlesk, $1.00 Relatives of Husbands and Wives, Etc. 

} THE MACMILLAN CO., PUBLISHERS Price, Postage Prepaid, $2.00 


seein . "NEW YORK Published by the VOLTA BUREAU, 1601 35th Street N. W., 
: Washington, D. C. 
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WAR DEAFNESS 


BY THE EDITOR 


HALL we ignore the grave problem 

our enemy found a vital one within 
six months after the war began, and pre- 
pared at once to face it by establishing 
free schools for the teaching of lip-read- 
ing to the deafened defenders of her 
country ? 

Some army surgeons have a true con- 
ception of the value of lip-reading to the 
adult hard of hearing, and of the neces- 
sity of recording the minor injury to 
hearing as well as the major cause of the 
disability. Others have no true concep- 
tion either of how serious a disability 
loss of hearing may prove, or of the in- 
finite worth of an ability to lip-read in 
enabling the adult deaf to again partici- 
pate in social and business functions and 
to earn a higher wage. 

And many physicians in civil life are 
just as indifferent or as ignorant of the 
vitalizing power of this “subtile art,” and 
how helpful a restorative it may prove 
in bringing back normal health to the 
morbid and hopelessly discouraged adult 
who has lost hearing after entering upon 
his life’s work. 

Thus for physicians in any walk in life 
to belittle the unselfish efforts now being 
made to re-educate deaf soldiers, by 
stating that there will not be a sufficient 
number to justify the extensive plans 
now being carefully worked out by pa- 
triotic women, reflects on the intelli- 
spe of the profession they represent. 
The arguiment these physicians advance 
is that “only about 2 per cent of the 


wounded suffer from severe deafness,’ 
and that “so small a per cent may be 
ignored.” But when they are asked how 
many may be involved in this 2 per cent 
they are unable to give a definite reply. 

The latest reliable statistics, based on 
official returns from the respective war- 
ring countries, show the “total number 
of permanently crippled” to be twelve 
million! 

Two per cent of that awful total is 
240,000. 

There are good reasons for believing 
that the war may continue for three 
years more; that the brunt of future 
fighting will be borne by American 
troops, and that not less than two mil- 
lion troops will be sent abroad from the 
United States. 

Thus it is perfectly reasonable to be- 
lieve that if the war does continue until 
our troops have compelled the enemy to 
surrender, not less than 10,000 of our 
defenders will return with permanently 
impaired hearing. ‘ 

Is it not worth while to earnestly :pre- 
pare the ways and means by which wage- 
earning ability and desire to again par- 
ticipate in all the enjoyments of life may 
be restored to these defenders of: our 
country, even though the number in-_need 
of re-education: should total only 5,000? 

If Germany found it ecoénomicafly 
profitable to establish free schools for the 
teaching of lip-reading to ‘her deaf sal- 
diers within six months after) the .war 
began, and she realized how large a num- 
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ber were deafened, shall we be guilty of 
doing less? Other countries have made 
the regrettable mistake of letting their 
deaf soldiers return to their respective 
communities, and thus virtually lost trace 
of them, and now are striving to remedy 
this defect, and to send the deaf to cer- 
tain large centers where they can be re- 
educated, just as Germany has_ been 
doing during nearly three years, and 
then letting them return home. That is 
exactly what patriotic women are pro- 
viding the ways and means for in this 
country: To make it possible for every 
defender of our country who has lost his 
hearing to receive free lessons in lip- 
reading and to be aided in securing the 
employment he is best suited for in the 
section he prefers to make his future 
home. Can you imagine any work more 
unselfish or more worthy of the highest 
encouragement by the medical profession 
as well as by the laity? 


WAR SHOCK 


Dr. M. D. Eder states* that “war 
shock is hysteria occurring in a person 
free from hereditary or personal psycho- 
neurotic antecedents, but with a mind 
more responsive to psychical stimulus 
than the normal, and that the wrench- 
ing from the customary calling and life, 
the new discipline, the peculiar and ter- 
rible mental strain of modern war condi- 
tions acting upon this sensitive mind 
determine the disease among soldiers.” 
He presents a list of “the first hundred 
consecutive cases” that were admitted to 
his hospital during the earlier Gallipoli 
campaign. In most of these cases the du- 
ration of symptoms till treatment began 
was several weeks, yet the majority were 
reported cured in a few months. He 
holds that after being cured the patient 
should not be sent at once to the front, 
but should spend about three months in 
a convalescent camp. He adds: “No pa- 
tient should be discharged from the army 





*“War Shock: The Psycho-Neuroses in War 
Psychology and Treatment.” By M. D. Eder, 
B. Sc.,; London: M. R. C.S., L.:R. C. P., Lon- 
don. Late Temporary Captain, R. A. M. C.,, 
and Medical Officer in charge of Psycho- 
Neurological Department, Malta, 1917. 
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till cured. It is cruel to send these men 
back into civil life, unless they have qa 
good post or a small pension. ; 
From every point of view, an early and 
adequate treatment of these cases is im- 
perative; many of the patients, if dis- 
charged uncured, will sink into chronic 
invalidism. If properly treated, 
the number of uncured cases will-be 
small; my figures give 3 per cent.” 
Among “the first hundred consecutive 
cases” were seven of deafness, five of 
mutism, with some deafness in one or 
more. He writes: “The most striking 
occurrence is complete loss of speech— 
mutism. This seems also to be the com- 
monest of the speech disorders. Out of 
my own 16 cases there were 10 of mu- 
tism, 3 of aphasia, and 3 of stammering. 
This mutism may be associated with 
deafness (4 out of the 10), and may be 
quite complete. In several cases (6 out 
of the 10) the mutism followed a shell 
explosion. Mott says ‘about one in 
twenty of those suffering with shell 
shock, and having no visible signs of in- 
jury, have lost their speech, and yet are 
quite able on admission to write a lucid 
account of their experiences.’ ” 

“Stammering may be the primary 
speech defect in war shock, or may fol- 
low mutism. Deafness is in 
many cases associated with other symp- 
toms. Commoner than partial or totai 
deafness is increased sensitiveness to 
sound ; the patient starts at the slightest 
sound ; he seems to be afraid, as it is said, 
of his own voice.” 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN OR SHELL SHOCK 


In their admirable little book* on 
“Shell Shock and Its Lessons,” Drs. 
Smith and Pear write: 

“Shell shock has brought us no new 
symptoms. Its sole ground of differ- 
ence from other disordered states of 
mind lies in its unusually intense and 
widespreading causes. The problems of 





*“Shell Shock and Its Lessons.” By G. 
Elliot Smith, M. A, M. D., F. R.C. Fa 
F. R. S., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and 
Professor of Anatomy, and T. H. Pear, 
B. S.C., Lecturer in Experimental Psychology, 
University of Manchester, England. 
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shell shock are the every-day problems 
of ‘nervous breakdown.’ They existed 
before the war, and they will not disap- 
pear miraculously with the coming of 
peace. The war has forced upon this 
country a rational and humane method 
of caring for and treating mental dis- 
order among its soldiers. Are these 
signs of progress merely temporary? 
Are such successful measures to be lim- 
ited to the duration of the war and to be 
restricted to the army? Germany has 
applied them for years to the alleviation 
of suffering among her civilian popula- 
tion, with a success which has made her 
famous—outside England. Can we be 
content to treat our sufferers with less 
sympathy, insight, and common-sense 
than Germany ?” 

They quote a free translation of the 
view of a German neurologist, Professor 
Gaupp, on the “shock cases” sent back 
from the German front: 

“There is no justification for calling 
every instance of this a case of malinger- 
ing or simulation. There are quite capa- 
ble men, of irreproachable character, 
whose nervous system is positively un- 
fitted for the hardships and horrors of 
war. They have enthusiasm and the 
best of intentions, but these cease to in- 
spire them when the horrors and terrors 
come. Their inner strength rapidly de- 
creases, and it only requires an acute 
storm to break upon the nervous system 
(such as the explosion of a shell or the 
death of comrades) for their self-con- 
trol to vanish completely. Then auto- 
matically their condition changes into 
what is popularly called ‘hysteria.’ The 
exhausted mind then feels that it is no 
longer master of the situation, and there- 
fore ‘takes refuge in disease.’ At first, 
as a rule, obvious signs of terror and 
anxiety (trembling, twitching, etc.) man- 
ifest themselves ; if these are cured, there 
still remain chronic symptoms of hypo- 
chondria and despondency. ‘Time, how- 
ever, has its effect in many of these 
cases.” 

They write: “The impossibility of re- 
garding modern methods of warfare in 
the same light as natural and primitive 
means of fighting appears very clearly 
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when we consider the instinctive and 
emotional factors involved in the two 
sets of circumstances. In natural fight- 
ing, face to face with his antagonist, and 
armed only with his hands or with some 
primitive weapon for close fighting, the 
uppermost instinct in a healthy man 
would naturally be that of pugnacity, 
with its accompanying emotion of anger. 
The effect of every blow would be visi- 
ble, and the intense excitement aroused 
in the relatively short contest would tend 
to obliterate the action of other instincts 
such as that of flight, with its emotion of 
fear. But in trench warfare the condi- 
tions are different. A man has seldom 
a personal enemy whom he can see and 
upon whom he can observe the effects of 
his attacks. His anger cannot be directed 
intensely night and day against a trench 
full of unseen men in the same way in 
which it can be provoked by an attack 
upon him by an individual. And fre- 
quently the assaults made upon him now- 
adays are impersonal, undiscriminating, 
and unpredictable, as in the case of heavy 
shelling. One natural way is forbidden 
him in which he might give vent to his 
pent-up emotion, by rushing out and 
charging the enemy. He is thus attacked 
from within and without. The noise of 
the bursting shells, the premonitory 
sounds of approaching missiles during 
exciting periods of waiting, and the sight 
of those injured in his vicinity whom he 
cannot help, all assail him, while at the 
same time he may be fighting desperately 
with himself. Finally, he may collapse 
when a shell bursts near him, though he 
need not necessarily have been injured 
by actual contact with particles of the 
bursting missile, earth thrown up by its 
impact, or gases emanating from its ex- 
plosion. He may or may not be ren- 
dered unconscious at the time. He is 
removed from the trenches with loss of 
consciousness or in a dazed or delirious 
condition with twitchings, trembling, or 
absence of muscular power. 

“Upon recovery of consciousness, 
which may take place after periods vary- 
ing between a few minutes and a few 
weeks, the immediate disorders of sensa- 
tion, emotion, intellect, and movement 
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are often very severe. It may be pre- 
sumed that at the beginning of the war 
they must have appeared far more 
serious to most of the doctors who saw 
them in their early stages than they 
would now. This speculation is sug- 
gested by the evidence of the case-sheets 
sent with the men from France in the 
early period of the campaign. Such 
diagnoses as ‘delusional insanity’ and 
other similar terms taken from the cur- 
rent classifications of advanced condi- 
tions of insanity, appear very frequently 
as descriptions of cases which on arrival 
in England had almost entirely lost every 
sign of mental unusualness. In fact, one 
of the most cheering aspects of work 
amongst this type of case has been the 
rapidity with which men who have pre- 
sented quite alarming symptoms have 
subsequently recovered.” 





OVERSTIMULATION OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 


At the sixty-eighth annual session of 
the American Medical Association, held 
in New York City in June, 1917, Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Mayer, of Pittsburgh, contrib- 
uted a valuable paper on The Traumatic 
Neuroses. His paper was read before the 
Section on Nervous and Mental Diseases 
and is published in full with the discus- 
sion in The Journal of the Association 
for September 22. Following are ex- 
cerpts : 

Renewed interest in the traumatic neu- 
roses has resulted from the present great 
war. Oppenheim reaffirms and amplifies 
his point of view that after the trauma 
there is a definite reaction on physiologic 
functioning which may be either mechan- 
ical or physical in action. Either type of 
causative factor has the same effect on 
the nervous system. 

Though working as an aurist in a base 
hospital, Wilson ventures on a hypothesis 
which presents the same line of reasoning 
as does Oppenheim. He speaks of three 
types which he encounters: (1) those 
with actual nerve deafness; (2) those 
who récovered hearing, but with fixed 
| 


ideas of nerve deafness still remaining, 
and (3) malingerers. I quote the follow- 
ing from him: 

“The symptoms associated with loss of 
hearing from high explosives fall within 
the group of nerve diseases called trau- 
matic neuroses. In many of our cases 
there is a recognized physical trauma to 
the head or elsewhere received during the 
period of mental excitement. It is well 
recognized that traumatic neuroses are 
apt to occur under such conditions. There 
is unsteady equilibrium with vertigo, 
There is a concentric narrowing of the 
field of vision. In many of our cases 
fields of anesthesia were present.” 

He sets up the following explanation: 


“1. At the synapses there is a struc- 
tural discontinuity of the nerves. 2. The 
results produced by impulses traveling in 
a nerve depend on the way the fiber ends 
and not on any differences in the impulses 
themselves. 3. At the synapses different 
physiologic systems come in touch with 
one another, and so codrdinate action in 
diverse systems is possible. 4. At the 
synapses there is always a spread of 
nerve impulse, and the greater the im- 
pulse the greater the spread.” 

With this basis, Wilson says, we are 
working on the following hypothesis: 

“As a result of high explosive with 
enormous and sudden pressure in the ear, 
there occurs a dissolution of the perma- 
nent auditory pathway and a spread of 
nerve impulses into the other adjacent 
pathways. The auditory impulse no 
longer reaches its goal and deafness re- 
sults. Such a dissolution may occur at 
any one or all synapses.” 


His reasoning, though conjectural, may 
be applied to many of the other symp- 
toms of the traumatic neuroses, such as 
functional loss of vision, functional pa- 
ralysis, etc. S. Meyer describes an apathy 
simulating dementia, accompanied by 
deafness, without any central labyrinthine 
disturbance, which he speaks of as a 
functional inhibition of cerebral activity. 
This seems to be similar to the Wilson 
type of traumatic neuroses. 
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HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT SPEECH -READING 
AND SPEECH 


BY MARY HILLIARD BICKLER 


(Continued from September Volta Review) 


EprrortA, Notr.—These very helpful letters, 
written to the child’s mother by the teacher of 
a little deaf girl, began in the June number. 
They are highly commended and are worthy 
of careful study by parents who earnestly de- 
sire to help their little ones in the home. 


SHERwoop, March 6. 

Dear Marcety: Please don’t ever say 
again that I am wise, as you did in your 
last letter. It makes me feel as if I were 
a freshman trying to wear a cap and 
gown. I am not wise, Margey; and as I 
think back over my work, I wonder 
whether I have ever had an original 
thought on the subject. If I make a suc- 
cess in teaching Mamie, there are many 
whom I have to thank for it. I owe the 
most to the school where I took the train- 
ing. It was there that I obtained the 
rudiments of the work of teaching the 
deaf and the contact with the persons 
there, who, Margey, really are wonder- 
ful, meant a great deal to me. Then, too, 
in the State school where I taught it 
seems that from every teacher I came in 
contact with I gained something which 
has been of value to me since. So you 
see, it is not I who am wonderful, but 
those who have given me their knowl- 
edge that can be classed as such. I want 
you to promise me that as soon as you 
are able you will try to visit some of the 
schools in this country and see for your- 
self the strenuous efforts that are being 
put forth and the wonderful work which 
is being done for the betterment and edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

It has delighted me to learn that you 
and Mr. Dale approve so of the nature 
work, and I can scarcely express our 
appreciation and thanks for the bird- 
houses. They came this morning, and 
all of us agree that they are the most at- 
tractive ones we have seen. They are to 
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be put up tomorrow, and we shall await 
with impatience the coming of the occu- 
pants, who will, no doubt, be either 
wrens or woodpeckers. 
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With much love and many thanks 
from us all, I am 
Your devoted 
HEBE. 


SHERWOOD, March 8. 

DeaR Marcey: Where did you get 
those lovely pictures you sent? Thanks 
so much for them. They are so nicely 
colored and are so easy to cut out that I 
shall let Mamie do the cutting out her- 
self as we need them. Our book, I be- 
lieve, is a great success and is the pride 
of Mamie’s heart. She*takes keen de- 
light in showing it to every one who 
comes to the house. All of the neighbor- 
hood children are quite interested in it 
and often bring pictures for Mamie to 
use in it. 

When I told Mamie I would tell you 
that your picture has been pasted in the 
book, she was very much pleased with 
the idea. There are several other pic- 
tures which you sent that have been 
pasted in on the different pages—moon, 
fork, knee, and mouth. The figure “one” 
has been added to her number page. 

The last few days our main drill-work 
has been on the syllables containing the 
new vowels which Mamie has learned. 
These vowels are a, as in cat, and i-e, as 


in mile. With these sounds the drill- 

work has been like this for a: 
—af ~af —af 
—ap —ap —ap 
—at —at —at 
fa— fa— fa— 
pa- pa- pa- 
ta— ta— ta— 

Then for i-e: 

ife ife ife 
ipe ipe ipe 
ite ite ite 
fi-e fi-e fi-e 
pi-e pi-e pi-e 
ti-e ti-e ti-e 


We are still having concerts after sup- 
per every night. Mamie can say “far” 
to both 2/4 time and to 4/4 time. I play 
“Yankee Doodle” for 2/4 time, and she 
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says “far far far far, far far” to the 
music. I play “Bah, Bah, Black Sheep” 
for the 4/4 time, and she says “far far 
far far; far far far far; far far far far,” 
I have to change the music a little bit in 
order to make the accent regular. In 
playing the chords, Mamie says “far” in- 
stead of just pointing to the middle reg- 
ister of the piano, and says “see” instead 
of pointing to the upper register. She 
tries to say “do,” but I do not encourage 
that, as she has not had the sounds which 
make up this word. 

We had such a nice letter from Mrs, 
Dale, but were very sorry to learn from 
her that the Captain has been stationed 
at Brownsville, as we will not get to see 
them again for a long time, but are glad 
they are pleasantly situated. 

Good night. 


Your devoted 
HEBE. 


SHERWOOD, March to. 


DreaR Marcey: Mamie’s spring togs 
have come, and each individual garment 
has been tried on and closely scrutinized. 
The coat and hat are lovely and both fit 
nicely. The dresses are a bit long, but 
I’ll have the hems attended to when the 
seamstress comes to do some sewing for 
me. Mamie’s favorite is the pink linen, 
so I shall let her have that for her Easter 
dress. Every year there is a big Easter 
egg hunt on the day before Easter, given 
by the Mothers’ Club, and, of course, 
every child that attends likes to have a 
new dress. Mamie and Helen have been 
invited with a host of other children, so 
I am at present making Helen an appro- 
priate dress. I have pasted an Easter 
egg on the calendar, so the children will 
know when to expect Mr. Rabbit. “Eas- 
ter egg,” “rabbit,” and “nest” have all 
been learned from lip-reading, so we are 
already prepared for the great day. 

We have been on our first spring out- 
ing. The weather was a little too cool to 
make it a regular picnic, but I wanted to 
go early in order to catch some tadpoles 
in the first stages of their development. 
At 10 o’clock in the morning we started 
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out and returned home in about two and 
a half hours. I took a few sandwiches 
for the children, as I thought they might 
get hungry before we got back; but they 
were so interested in the tadpoles that I 
had to remind them that there was some- 
thing in our basket that would no doubt 
taste very good. The children took their 
overshoes, and when we came to the 
creek where the tadpoles were I put 
them on and let the children walk into 
the mud and edges of the water, where 
they could catch some themselves. We 
brought home about fifteen and they are 
of different sizes, but all in the early 
stage of development. Most of them are 
in a small tub, but four are in a glass 
bowl, so that we can watch them more 
closely. I have not told the children 
what to expect, as I want to see whether 
they will notice of their own accord the 
different changes as they appear. It is 
needless to say that “tadpole” has been 
learned from lip-reading. 

Our question form, “How many?” has 
been branching out some. “How many 
eyes has a horse?” “How many hoofs 
has a cow?” “How many eyes has a 
fish?” “How many tails has a cow?” 
When I began giving her these I always 
had pictures of the animals, so she could 
point to either the hoof or tail, or what- 
ever part of the anatomy I had men- 
tioned in my question, or in case she did 
not understand the question I could show 
her what I meant. 

Our transplanting of vegetables and 
flowers has been started. Those plants 
which are furthest developed have been 
planted in the beds that are protected 
from the north wind, and we are careful 
to keep the bed covered over with sack- 
ing most of the time. We uncover it 
from 10 o'clock in the morning until 
about 3 in the afternoon. Our lettuce 
and peas head the vegetable list and 
sweet peas and nasturtiums the flowers. 
The other plants we have left in the 
boxes for another week or so. Margey, 
I wish you could have seen how gently 
the children handled the little plants 
while we were transplanting. I showed 
them that they must be very careful not 
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to bruise them or they would die. “Uncle 
Noble” was here helping us and he said: 
“T ain’t never seen no chillun befo’ what 
got dat much sense about flowers and 
plants.” I was surprised at “Uncle No- 
ble,” for he does not like to have chil- 
dren around when he is working; but 
when I engaged him to help me, I told 
him it was the spading and lifting I 
wanted him to do, for these plants be- 
longed to the children and they were to 
do the planting themselves with our 
help. Mamie has learned “root,” “stem,” 
“leaf,” and “plant” from the lips and she 
can say “leaf.” By the time our other 
plants are ready to be transplanted I 
think Mamie will be ready to be given 
“root” to speak. 

I wrote you in my letter that I had 
given Mamie i-e, and I intended telling 
you of the experiment I tried when I 
gave it to her. I had not given her any 
tongue gymnastics nor any preparatory 
work toward i-e except, of course, the 
preparatory work she had had for the 
other sounds which I had given her. In 
giving the vowels to her through her 
ears, I said ar and she said ar. Then I 
gave her ou and ee, and she repeated 
them, after which I said i-e slowly and 
distinctly, and she hesitated a minute and 
then turned around and said ar—ee with 
a questioning look. I praised her very 
much, as she had gotten the two sounds 
of which i-e is made. I then held her 
hand on my throat, so she could feel the 
difference in length of ar and ee in the 
diphthong i-e. With a little practise she 
got it smoothly, and has not confused it 
once with other vowels in her ear train- 
ing. 

We seem to be having our April show- 
ers in March, but I am satisfied, as our 
garden will grow the faster. 

With lots of love to you all, 

Devotedly, 
HEBE. 


SHERwoop, March 13. 
Dear Marcety: Hurrah for Mamie! 
The little rascal was the first to find a 
tadpole with two legs. Yesterday the 
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three of us had gone out into the yard to 
uncover our garden, and Mamie stopped 
at the tub, which we are using for an 
aquarium, and stooped down and was 
watching the little tadpoles, when all at 
once I heard a shriek. There stood Ma- 
mie, all excited, beckoning us to come. 
She said “paw,” “paw,” and I knew right 
away what she meant. After much trou- 
ble I caught the specimen in a spoon and 
we looked at him carefully. Then I 
showed them that after a while there 
would be two other legs. We brought 
our precocious tadpole into the house 
and put him into the glass jar, where we 
can watch him more conveniently and 
closely. 

Day before yesterday one of the little 
tots in the neighborhood came over here 
radiantly happy with some pictures in 
her hands for Mamie to paste in her 
book. She wanted Mamie to speak them 
right away ; they were a sewing-machine, 
cotton gin, fire-engine, and an automo- 
bile. Her happy expression changed to 
one of disappointment when I told her 
that Mamie could not speak the names 
of these, as they were too long, and that 
they could not be pasted in her book just 
yet. Then, to please the little child, I 
said: “Well, I guess she can learn ‘auto.’ ” 
The little tot was so happy that I told 
her that we would work hard and maybe 
by the next time she came over Mamie 
would be able to say it, and that I was 
sure Mamie would let her paste that pic- 
ture in the book. 

I began work immediately after Miss 
Little Tot left, as I knew she would not 
be able to wait very long to come over to 
paste that picture in Mamie’s book. Ma- 
mie had very little trouble learning o-e, 
and as soon as she had that we began on 


far arfar awfar 
faw arfaw awfaw 
foo arfoo awfoo 
fee arfee awfee 
fo-e 

tar artar awtar 
taw artaw awtaw 
too artoo awtoo 
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tee artee 
to—e 


awtee 
awto—e 


It rained all day yesterday, so Miss 
Little Tot could not come over. This 
was fortunate for Mamie and me, as we 
did not have to hurry. However, this 
morning before we were through break 
fast the door-bell rang and there stood 
Miss Little Tot, hardly waiting to come 
in before asking if Mamie could say 
“auto.” Mamie was proud as could be 
when I showed her the picture and she 
said “auto.” We got out the paste and 
the book and after selecting the page | 
let the little girl paste the picture on it, 
Mamie showed me afterward that the 
little girl had not pasted it on straight. 
I was very glad Mamie noticed it, be- 
cause I have tried to make both of the 
children be accurate in all of their cut- 
ting, pasting, and coloring. 

“Fan,” “cap,” and “cart” are all in our 
book now. Mamie caught a fan and 
Helen a pencil box in the fish-pond ata 
church sale which we went to last Tues- 
day. When Mamie pulled out the fan, 
she came running to me and said “fat,” 
which was what she thought it was from 
reading my lips. I told her that it was 
“fan,” and later I saw her showing it to 
several people and saying “fan,” which 
seemed to please them as much as it did 
her. 

Mamie is a great favorite here in town, 
especially with the grown people; but I 
do not wonder, as she has such a sweet, 
friendly manner with people whom she 
meets. 

Our garden is lovely and the weather 
has been ideal for it. I think the ground 
hog made a mistake this year, as we have 
had very little cold weather since he went 
back into his hole. 

Did I tell you that Mamie has gained 
4 pounds since she came? We weighed 
her when she came and she weighed 36 
pounds, and last night we weighed her 
on the same scales and she weighed 40 
pounds. 

Good night. 

With love, 
HEBE. 
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FIFTY LESSONS IN |LIP-READING * 





BY LOUISE31. MORGENSTERN 


Dedicated to the defenders of our country whose hearing becomes impaired or 
lost in this great merciless war and who must learn to “hear” with their eyes 


(Continued from September) 


LESSON SEVENTEEN 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 
r (after long vowels and diphthongs) 


An r appearing after long vowels and 
diphthongs like 00, @, ow, 7, a, 6, and ii, as 
in the words poor, peer, hour, mire, pare, 
pour, and pure, is usually’ slurred and 
does not show the characteristics of r be- 
forea vowel. It generally takes the posi- 
tion of short #, as in the word rug. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


{ poor our wear 
moor hour there 
sure sour pour 
tour fire bore 
peer wire more 
beer tire four 
fear air wore 
; dear { bare pure 
near mare cure 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. A poor boy was peering through the 
store window. 

2. Have you read “The Tour Around 
the World in Eighty Days”? 

3. We were there at the appointed 
hour. 

4. The automobile had a “flat tire.” 

5. Open the door and let some fresh 
air into the room. 

6. Our house was on fire. 

7. We were standing near the curb- 
stone. 
8. “Money makes the mare go.” 

9. Pour some more water over the 
dishes. 





*From the author’s text-book, “Lip-Reading 
for Class Instruction.” Hinds, Hayden & EI- 
dredge, New York City, 1916. 
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10. “I shot an arrow into the air; 
It fell to earth, I knew not 
where.” 
IV. VOWEL EXERCISE 


lard lid lawn 
loot led luck 
lead late heu 
loud lad lot 


light load 
Nore.—Other consonants should here 
be interchanged with 1. 
LESSON EIGHTEEN 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


r (absorbed by vowel and not showing 
any position ) 


Appearing after broad vowels, as Ital- 
ian a (ah), broad a (aw), and 9, as in 
the words arm, warp, and orb respect- 
ively, r is absorbed by the stronger vowel 
and shows no movement. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


barb dark worn 
farm born thorn 
heart shorn corn 
; charm torn ; warp 
sharp form warm 
shark fort ward 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. My arm was sore from the exercise. 

2. I felt a sharp pain in my arm. 

3. I was born in the north of France 
(England, etc.). 

4. The lamb was shorn of its wool. 

5. The soldiers at the fort are keeping 
a sharp lookout. 

6. The man’s clothes were worn thread- 
bare. 

7. Every rose has its thorn. 

8. Boil the corn on the cob, 

g. The day was very warm. 
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10. “The day is done and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of the 
night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight.” 


IV. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 
On Speaking and Reading the Lips 


1. Are you always carefully watching 
the lips of persons speaking to you? 

2. Do you practise lip-reading by your- 
self with the mirror? 

3. How often do you practise ? 

4. How long do you practise? 

5. Do you avoid exaggerated lip move- 
ments when practising with the mirror? 

6. Are you trying to form the habits 
of close attention and concentration, or 
are you absent-minded when others about 
you are conversing? 

7. Do you raise your voice in speaking 
when there is a great deal of noise around 
you? 

8. Do you lower your voice when it is 
quiet ? 

g. Are you careful to have a good light 
on the face of the person addressing you? 

10. Remember these words by Locke: 
“A persuasion that we can overcome any 
difficulty we meet seldom fails to carry 
us through.” 


LESSON NINETEEN 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 
00 


1. Short 00, as in the word cook. 

The lips are drawn together less closely 
for short 00 than for long 60, and the 
opening between them is therefore wider 
for the former than for the latter. Ob- 
serve this in the words foot and food. 

2. Contrast words: 

Contrast short 00, long 00, and broad 
a (aw), and notice the difference between 
these three vowels. The lips are drawn 
together for all three sounds, but broad 
a (aw) has the widest, short 00 a me- 
dium, and long’00 a narrow opening be- 
tween the lips. 
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pool boot fool food 
pull put full foot 
pall pawn fall fawn 


3. Drill words: book, foot, would, look, 
shook, took, rook, cook; pull, push, put, 
puss, hook. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


pull foot nook 
bull { wood took 
push would cook 
bush book hook 
put look wool 
puss shook wolf 
full rook good 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. Who took the book from the shelf? 

2. Push the chair out of my way. 

3. “Always put your best foot for- 
ward.” 

4. We shook the soot from the chim- 
ney. 

5. What would you have me do? 

6. I looked for you in every nook and 
corner. 

7. “Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

8. Your hat dropped from the hook. 

g. Puss is playing with a ball of wool. 

10. When she was good, she was very, 
very good. ye 


LESSON TWENTY 


I, STUDY OF SOUNDS 


y 


Consonant y, as in the word you. 

The position of lips, teeth, and tongue 
for y is the same as that for short %, as 
in the word him (see Lesson 3, Exercise 
I, Section 1). 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


| yard yeast yawl 

yarn yes yawn 
you yet young 
youth yank your 
ye { yolk year 
yield l yoke yearn 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. There is a big yew tree in the yard. 
2. The youth yielded to temptation. 
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3. How much yeast will you need for 
the bread? 
4. You said “yes,” and I said “no.” 
5. We have not yet finished the work. 
6. Separate the yolk from the white of 
the egg. 
7. Why don’t you stop yawning? 
8. “Christmas comes but once a year.” 
g. We were yearning for relief. 
10. “You cannot dream yourself into 
a character ; 
You must hammer and forge 
yourself into one.” 


IV. VOWEL EXERCISE 


card kin cawed 
coon get cut 
keen gate cue 
gown cat cot 
kite coat 


Notr.—Other consonants should here 
be interchanged with c (hard) or g 
(hard). 

LESSON TWENTY-ONE 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


oy 


1. Diphthong oy (oi), as in the word 
oil. 

This sound is a combination of broad 
a (aw), as in the word awl, and long 2, 
as in the word eve. 

2. Contrast words: 

Contrast oy with broad a (aw) in the 
following groups and watch for the dif- 
ference between these two sounds. Both 
show the lips drawn together, but oy ends 
in long @, which is not the case with aw. 


oil joy toil coil 
all jaw tall call 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


boy joy coil 
boil join coin 


foil toy voice 
void toil choice 
loin soil noise 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 
1. “Pour oil on troubled waters.” 
2. The boy played with a toy horse. 
3. Boil the loin of the beef till it is 
tender. 
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“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
We had no choice in the matter. 
. We stood upon foreign soil. 
. Give the poor man a coin. 
. Were you annoyed by the noise? 
. I heard the sound of your voice 
through all the noise. 
10. “Double, double toil and trouble.” 


0 ON An + 


* IV. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 
At Meals 


1. Are you hungry? 

2. What have we for dinner today? 

3. Would you like to have some vege- 
table soup? 

4. What kind of meat have we? 

5. May I have some more green peas? 

6. Will you please pass me the bread 
and the butter? 

7. What is your favorite dish? 

8. Are you fond of puddings? 

g. Which would you rather have, tea 
or coffee? 

10. Are you sure you have had enough? 


LESSON TWENTY-TWO 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 
x 


Consonant +, as in the word fox. 

Two sounds combine in the formation 
of letter +, namely, k, as initial, and s, as 
final element. As k, however, has no 
visible movement on the lips, # looks al- 
most like s. By contrasting the words 
text and test this can easily be observed. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


mir | next flax 
fix tert are 
six war bor 
ver tar for 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Mix the flaxseed with hot water. 
Did I vex you with my remarks? 
Do not overtax your strength. 

. I will meet you next Wednesday at 
clock. 

5. Will you hand me the box with the 
wax tapers? 
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6. The fox found the grapes too sour 


because he could not reach them. 
IV. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


qu 


Consonant qu, as in the word quart. 

Two sounds also combine in the for- 
mation of gu, namely, k, as initial, and w, 
as final element. Since there is no visible 
movement for k, the consonant combina- 
tion gu shows w only (see Lesson 2, Ex- 
ercise II, Section 3). By contrasting the 
words quart and wart this can easily be 
seen. 


V. PRACTISE WORDS 


qualm quiet quack 
queen quit quail 

queer quick quote 
quart quilt quart 


VI. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. “The Queen of Hearts, she made 
some tarts, upon a summer’s day.” 
. That was a very queer question. 
I did not quite understand you. 
. Come as quickly as you can. 
. I will quote you part of the poem. 
. Order a quart of milk at the store. 


i) 


PART II 
LESSON TWENTY-THREE 
I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


pl bl 
place blue 
please plank bleak 
plow plough blouse 
ply plug blight 
plead plot blink 


blend 
blade 
black 
blow 

block 


plume 


Note.—These words should be prac- 
tised for the double as well as for the 
single consonants appearing at the begin- 
ning. They may be given in this way: 
plot, pot; plot, lot; plot, pot, lot; lot, pot, 
plot, etc. In separating the double con- 
sonants for this practise a slight change 
in the element—from pf to b or from t 
to n, for instance —is needed in some 
cases to give sense to the new words thus 
derived. 
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II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. The woman wore a blue plume og 
her hat. 

2. Put the apples on a plate, please. 

3. Why do you place the blame op 
other people? 

4. The plumber stopped the hole with 
a plug. 

5. A bluebird was warbling in the 
bushes. 

6. I do not like the purple blouse you 
are wearing. 

7. The blackberry plant is in bloom. 

8. “Little Boy Blue, come blow your 
horn.” 

g. Are you able to walk so many 
blocks ? 

10. “In play there are two pleasures 

for your choosing— 
The one is winning and the other 
losing.” 


III. HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


palm groom team about 
balm group deem abound 
barb croup deep amount 


Note.—The words of each homoph- 
enous group should be practised as out- 
lined in Lesson 1, Exercise II. From 
now on, however, the pupil need not be 
told, after a group is pointed out to him, 
which of the words has been used ina 
sentence; he should try to get his clue 
from the context. Several sentences, 
covering it in its various meanings, may 
be given of each word. 


LESSON TWENTY-FOUR 
I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


fi sl 
flute flake sloop slate 
fleet flat sleep slack 
flout flow slough slope 
flight flawn slight slaw 
flick flock slip slum 
fled flood sled slop 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. I heard some one play the flute in 
the flat below. 

2. I slipped and fell down two flights 
of stairs. 
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3. The flood receded slowly. 
4. “Birds of a feather flock together.” 
5. The sloop belonged to the fleet. 
6. Can you sleep by the flicker of the 
lamp? 
7. There was a slight rise in the price 
of the flour. 
8. The sled went down the slope of the 
hill. 
g. Don’t always slam the door behind 
ou. 
, 10. “To me the meanest flower that 
blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears.” 


II. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 
Travel 


1. At what time does the train leave? 

2. Are you in a hurry to catch your 
train? 

3. How early in the morning shall -you 
start ? 

4. When does the train arrive? 

5. Which is the gate for the express 
train to Chicago? 

6. At what station shall I have to 
transfer? 

7. Is there a dining-car attached to the 
train? 

8. Have you reserved an upper or a 
lower berth? 

9. Did you buy your ticket, and have 
you a time-table ? 

10. How long will the journey last? 


LESSON TWENTY-FIVE 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


cl gl 
clue , claim gloom globe 
cléan clash glean glum 
cloud close glide gloss 
climb claw glint eagle 
clip club glaze bugle 
cleft clock glass ugly 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. Clean the glass with a towel. 

2. Dark and ugly clouds gathered in 
the sky. 

3. The class will close at the end of the 
month. 
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4. Let us try to climb the cliff together. 
5. I will meet you at the club at 3 
o’clock. 
6. “All is not gold that glitters.” 
7. A large globe stood in the class- 
room. 
8. The eagle’s nest was built on a cliff. 
g. “Bring the good old bugle, boys, 
we'll sing another song.” 
10. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God ; 
And the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” 


III. COMMON PHRASES 


Weights, Measures, and Prices 


one quarter of a pound at $0.00 
one-half pound at .18 
one pound at -35 
one pint at .08 
one quart at -I0 
one gallon at .19 
one peck at .121%4 
one bushel at .25 
one foot at .47 
two feet at : 
three-eighths of a yard at -39 
one yard at 1.10 
one-third of a dozen at .98 
three-quarters of a dozen at 1.89 


Notre.—These phrases should be prac- 
tised in sentences, and each one given in 
various forms or connections. For in- 
stance, the phrase, “one quarter of a 
pound at 9 cents,” may be used in sen- 
tences as the following: 

1. The grocer charged me 9 cents for 
a quarter of a pound of butter. 

2. The price of the cheese went up 
from 9 to 10 cents for a quarter of a 
pound. 

The prices may be continually varied 
from 8 to 9 and 10 cents, as these, as well 
as 12%4 and 25 cents, are most difficult to 
tell apart in lip-reading. 


LESSON TWENTY-SIX 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


br br 
prove praise broom brave 
preach prank brief brag 
proud prone brow broach 
pride prawn bribe broad 
prig April bridge brush 
press apron bread broil 


































































II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. We should practise what we preach. 
2. A tramp was prowling around the 
brick house. 
3. The printing press was out of order. 
4. The man was praised for his brave 
deed. 
5. “A new broom sweeps clean.” 
6. Would you like white bread or 
brown bread? 
7. You could not bribe me to brave 
this weather. 
8. The boy bragged of his pranks. 
g. Brush your hat well before you go 
out. 
10. “Faith builds a bridge across the 
gulf of death, 
To break the shock blind nature 
cannot shun.” 


III. FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS CONTAINING 
THE SAME NOUN 


Way 
In a way. 
In the way. 
In a bad way. 
By the way. 
Make way. 
Fight your way. 
Go your own way. 
Don’t get into my way. 
Let her have her way. 
Can you find your way? 
Show me the way. 
I’m on my way home. 
I’m under way. 
It’s a long way off. 
Do you see your way clear? 
He doesn’t know which way to turn. 
They are in a bad way. 
It’s not to my way of thinking. 


Nore.—In this and other exercises in 
Familiar Expressions the word or words 
indicated in the heading should be written 
out for the learner. The illustrative sen- 
tences of the exercise should then be built 
around the given word or words (both in 
and out of the order designated). Other 
sentences containing the same key-word 
may also be introduced. 
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LESSON TWENTY-SEVEN 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


fr thr 
fruit friend through thrash 
free frail three throw 
frown frank thrive thrall 
fright fraud thrill thrust 
frill frog thread throb 


II, SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. I brought some fresh fruits from 


the store. 
2. We live in a free country. 
3. “A friend in need is a friend in 
deed.” 
4. The frail woman was frightened by 
the storm. 
5. Let us be frank to each other. 
6. A frog jumped through the thicket, 
7. How do the flowers in your garden 
thrive? 
8. Will you thread the needle for me? 
g. My throat was sore from a cold. 
10. “How far that little candle throws 
his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world.” 


Ill. HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


pile kit pelt face 
bile kid belt vase 
mile kin melt phase 


LESSON TWENTY-EIGHT 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


tr dr 
true train droop drain 
tree track dream draft 
trout trow drown drone 
try trawl dry draw 
trip truck drink drug 
tread trot dress d rop 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. The tree under which we sat hada 
large trunk. 

2. There is some cold, fried trout m 
the pantry. 

3. The train moved slowly over the 
tracks. 

4. I bought a new trunk for my trip to 
the country. 
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5. “I had a dream which was not all a 
dream.” 
6. The flowers were drooping in the 
hot, dry sun. 
7. “You may lead a horse to water, but 
you cannot make him drink.” 
8. My dress was drenched by the rain. 
g. A draft was drawn on the merchant. 
10. “Dare to be true. Nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most grows 
two thereby.” 


III. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 
The Time of the Day 


. What time is it? 
Are you in q hurry? 
Have you any time this afternoon? 
Are you very busy this morning? 
How late at night is it? 
. Isn’t it almost 10 o’clock? 
. Don’t you think it is time to go? 
. What time shall you be back? 
. How long shall you be gone? 
10. Until what time shall I wait for 
you? 


CRON AMPYD Ho 


LESSON TWENTY-NINE 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


cr gr 
cruise crash group grass 
creep croak green grow 
crowd cross ground = gruff 
crime crush grind grog 
crib crap grill groin 
crave crook grate gruel 


Il. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. The craft went on a cruise along the 
coast. 

2. A large crowd crammed the boat. 

3. “No cross, no crown.” 

4. The year’s crop of grain is fine. 

5. The crook was caught at the place 
of his crime. 

6. The ground was covered with grass. 

7. The grass grew in all shades of 
green. 

8. I have a grudge against the people. 

9. The grog you brewed did not agree 
ae me. 

0. “Mine honor is my life ; both grow 
in one; 
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Take honor from me, and my life 
is done.” 


III. COMMON PHRASES 
Months of the Year 


on July 19th 

on August 30th 
on September 28th 
on October 7th 

on November 12th 
on December 3Ist 


on January Ist 
on February oth 
on March 15th 
on April 23d 

on May 2d 

on June 8th 


LESSON THIRTY 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


Sp sm 
spark spade smart smash 
spoon spank smooth smoke 
speak spoke smear small 
spite spur smite smug 
spill spot smith smock 
spell spoil smell smirch 
II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. Will you hand me the spool of cot- 
ton? 

2. The girl could neither speak nor 
spell correctly. 

3. She spoke on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 

4. “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 

5. The boy is small but smart. 

6. “Smooth runs the water where the 
brook is deep.” 

7. There is a smell of smoke in the 
house. 

8. “Where there’s smoke, 
fire.” 

9. Be careful not to smash the window. 

10. “Welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing.” 


there’s a 


III. COLLOQUIAL QUESTION FORMS 
(Watch for Auxiliary Verbs) 


How soon am I to get done with it. 
How soon is he to start West? 

How soon have you to go? 

How soon has he intended to come? 
How soon had she planned to leave? 
How soon do they go out of town? 
How soon does he usually get through? 
How soon did she finish the task? 
How soon are you to go to the work? 
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How soon was she to begin? 

How soon were they ready? 

How soon will you have to leave? 

How soon would they take the matter 
up? 

How soon can you write to them? 

How soon could you start on the er- 
rand? 

How soon shall you come back? 

How soon should she be at home again? 

How soon may we call on you? 

How soon might they have returned? 

How soon must she give it up? 

How soon ought they to stop? 


Nore.—The question forms in this ex- 
ercise, which should be read naturally 
and smoothly without any emphasis on 
the italicized words, are to be practised 
for the auxiliary verbs, adverbs, etc., ap- 
pearing in them respectively. They may 
be given in and out of the regular order, 
and each form may be presented in sev- 
eral different ways. 


LESSON THIRTY-ONE 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


st sn 
start stake snarl snake 
stoop stamp snooze snap 
steed stone sneeze sSnOW 
style stow snout snort 
still stub snip snub 
stet stop sneck snob 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


. At what time does the stage start ? 
“A stitch in time saves nine.” 
Put a stamp on the letter. 
We stopped to speak to the postman. 
I will stop off at the next station. 
We stood still before the house. 
. The dog snapped at the snake in the 
grass. 

8. We caught a snake and a snail near 
the brook. 

g. A snowstorm had burst upon the 
city. 

10. “Like the impatient steed of war, 
He snuffed the battle from afar.” 


Wavreoens 


III. HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


lamp rope aught luck 
lamb robe ought lug 
lap roam awed lung 
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LESSON THIRTY-TWO 
I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


SC sk 
scar scan skee skew 
scoop scold sky skirt 
scheme _ scald skin skunk 
SCOW scum sketch basket 
scale scoff skate husky 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. “He jests at scars that never felt a 
wound.” 

2. The workman scaled the scaffold. 

3. Weigh this on a scale. 

4. We scanned the sky to see how the 
weather was. 

5. The lazy scholar was scolded by the 
teacher. 

6. She showed skill in sketching the 
landscape. 


lake. 

8. I scalded my arm so that the skin 
came off. 

9. The skirt was trimmed with bands 
of skunk. 

10. “In the mud and scum of things 

There alway, alway something 
sings.” 


III. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 
Meeting a Friend 


1. Good morning ! 

2. How do you do? 

3. How are you? 

4. How do you feel? 

5. How is your mother (father, etc.)? 
6. Have you been ill? 

7. What was the matter with you? 

8. Did you see the doctor? 

9. Did he prescribe some treatment? 
1o. Are you feeling better now? 


LESSON THIRTY-THREE 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


sw squ 
swallow sweat squeal squab 
swoon sway squire squaw 
sweet swat squint squirrel 
swine swarm squelch squadron 
swing swirl squalor 


square 


7. The boys went skating on the frozen 
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II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

2. The woman swayed and fell in a 
swoon. 

. The swimmer was caught in a swirl. 

4. Man shall live by the sweat of his 
brow. 

5. A swarm of insects swooped down 
upon us. 

6. Squeeze the juice from the lemon. 

7. We were waiting for you below in 
the square. 

8. You may have a squab for dinner. 

g. A squadron of soldiers exercised in 
the square. 

10. “The mountain and the squirrel 

had a quarrel, 
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And the former called the latter 
‘Little Prig.’ ” 


III. COMMON PHRASES 
Days of the Week 


next Sunday 

coming Monday 

last Tuesday 

this Wednesday 

next week Thursday 

the week before last on Friday 
the week after this on Saturday 
on Sunday, May 16th 

on Monday after 5 o'clock 

on Tuesday afternoon 

on Wednesday morning 

on Thursday evening 

on Friday night 

on Saturday at noon-time 





LIP-READING EXPERIENCES 
BY MARION A. DURFEE 


ISS A. and Miss B. came to me 

when | first started my school for 
teaching lip-reading in Providence. Both 
were between 30 and 35, the former a 
bookkeeper and the latter a clerk, both 
very hard of hearing. They proved 
quick pupils, and during the last part of 
the course I could rarely find anything 
that was too difficult for them. With 
determination to get all the practise pos- 
sible, I urged them to join a “first aid to 
the injured” class that was being formed 
in the local Y. W. C. A. Here it was 
necessary that they read all the lectures 
by the physician from her lips, and as I 
feared that it would prove rather diffi- 
cult, I asked them to see the instructor 
before joining ; but after talking it over 
between themselves, they decided that 
they would say nothing about their deaf- 
ness, but would enter the class on the 
Same grounds as the hearing pupils. 
They finished the course of lessons, and 
when the doctor ‘asked for the names of 
those who wished to take the official ex- 
aminations, they decided to find out just 
how much they had learned. The exam- 
nations consisted of two parts: the first, 


ten questions, of which six were to be 
answered in writing ; the second part had 
four questions, which were demonstrated 
on other members of the class. In the 
latter part it was necessary to read the 
questions from the examiner’s lips. 
About a month after they came in to see 
me, and a more happy pair I have never 
seen. They had their certificates with 
them, for they had passed with marks of 
83 and 87 per cent, and neither the in- 
structor nor the examining physician 
knew that they were deaf. 

Mrs. C. is a very bright, well-educated 
woman about 40, the wife of one of our 
college professors. She told me, after 
taking a few lessons, that lip-reading was 
the hardest thing that she had ever at- 
tempted, but accomplish it she must, as 
the aurists had given up hope of ever 
helping her. She studied with me from 
November until June, and was so well 
pleased with the result that she had 
urged her husband to encourage the boys 
of the college to drop in for the evening 
meal, as they had done before she be- 
came so sensitive of her deafness. Al- 
though she is by no means a perfect lip- 
























reader, she is on the right road to suc- 
cess, and she has overcome the greatest 
fault, which was her extreme sensitive- 
ness. 

Miss D. is a woman of about 38, who 
has worked in the mill since the age of 
14. She is almost entirely deaf, and on 
account of her limited education found 
the study rather hard, although she has 
had to rely on lip-reading to a certain ex- 
tent for a number of years. She studied 
with me all winter, and before finishing 
I read her “The Tempest,” from Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare; also “Silas 
Marner,” by Eliot. Her aunt said: “The 
study has worked wonders for Miss D. 
Before taking up the work she would go 
nowhere, and now she is on the go all the 
time. She is so much more alert and ob- 
serving, and she seems to take so much 
happiness from life that I feel that the 
money we inves:ed in the course has 
been returned to us many times over.” 

Mr. E. is a gentleman of about 50 and 
very deaf. He is a machinist by trade, 
and has some thirty men under his ob- 
servation. On account of the intense 
noise in the shop he is able to understand 
fairly well with the aid of a powerful 
acousticon, but at home he is unable to 
hear a sound. When he came to me Mr. 
E. was very much depressed because he 
could not understand the members of his 
family, and would go out for a walk by 
himself whenever relatives or friends 
dropped in to see him. A decided change 
took place after he had gained some 
headway ; he became more alive, his per- 
sonal appearance was greatly improved, 
and he became a close member of the 
familv circle once more. He is an out- 
and-out advocate of speech-reading, and 
through his efforts I have been able to 
help two other deaf men. 

Miss F. is not very deaf. She is a 
teacher in the public schools and pos- 
sesses all the qualities for a first-class 
lip-reader. She studied with me dur- 
ing all the long vacation, coming in to 
practice on Saturdays during the win- 
ter, and made splendid progress during 
the course. I met her some six weeks 
ago, and I want to quote her exact 
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words: “I can never tell you just hoy 
much the study of lip-reading has done 
for me; but I feel that the past year has 
been the first year in some time that] 
have given the town the full value of my 
salary.” Last June, when the Censuy 
Bureau asked all the teachers to volum 
teer their services for the census, Miss F 
sent in her name. She states that she 
was given an Italian district, and only 
twice did she have to ask a person to re 
peat the answer. She said, “I cannot 
tell you how tired I was that night whep 
| tramped home through the rain, but] 
can tell you that I was very happy fo 
think that I could do as much as my 
fellow-schoolmarms, although — hand- 
capped with defective hearing.” 

Mr. G. is a high-school student aged 
about 18. On account of imperfect 
hearing he found the work of the schodl 
very hard, as he could not hear two of 
the teachers. At the suggestion of his 
aurist he took the course with me, and 
proved one of the brightest pupils that 
I have ever had. Last June he grad 
uated from the school, and during the 
summer months he has been working to 
earn enough money to carry him through 
the first year of college. 

Miss H., an unusually bright English 
teacher in the high school, relates the 
following: “I can once more enjoy oral 
recitations. Some time ago I had a gitl 
pupil standing up in front of the room 
giving an oral recitation. I was enjoy- 
ing the story to the fullest, when I no 
ticed that several of the boys and girls im 
the rear of the room were very restless, 
and upon asking them what was the mat- 
ter, they replied: “We can’t understand 
anything that she says.’ This seemed 80 
strange to me, as I was hearing (seeing) 
every word that the girl was saying.” 

I might tell of many other instances 
where lip-reading has proven itself all 
that trained teachers claim it is; but pet 
haps the cases given will prove to the 
unconvinced hard-of-hearing adult that, 
when their mechanical instruments cease 
to be of any use to them, happiness may 
trulv be found by the way of the lip 
reading road. 
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PRESENTING THE PROBLEM TO THE PUBLIC 





BY GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE, LUCIE M. DUMON, CHARLOTTE A. WILLITS 


N ORGANIZING the Detroit School 

of Lip-Reading the problem was not 
one of introducing an entirely new sub- 
ject to the public, since we individually 
had been giving lessons in lip-reading for 
a number of years and the work was not 
unknown. The increasing need of in- 
struction in lip-reading for grown-ups 


led us to believe that a well organized’ 


school, centrally located, would accom- 
plish more in reaching and caring for the 
public than could be done by our indi- 
vidual efforts. 

Our school, then, was experimental 
only in the manner of organization and 
in the matter of advertising. The latter 
question took up considerable time, owing 
to the fact that after the first notice ap- 
peared in one daily paper every other 
publication immediately wished to sell us 
space. The first step, therefore, was one 
of elimination. As we now compare the 
results from the periodicals selected for 
our advertising, it is a pleasure to state 
that we have received the greatest returns 
through Tur Voita Review. The Wayne 
County Medical Journal, a local period- 
ical, has also brought our work to the 
attention of readers who realize the im- 
portance of lip-reading. 

A school of this kind occupies a pecu- 
liar place among the organizations of the 
day, since it shares in the educational, the 
remedial, and the business phases of life. 
It is educational in that it teaches train- 
ing the eye to assist the ear, training the 
mind to this readjustment, and devel- 
oping the powers of observation. It is 
remedial in that it relieves the nerves 
by lessening their tension, and thus re- 
stores physical and mental poise. It is a 
business matter, since it must be seriously 
considered by both pupil and teacher and 
follow systematic lines of development. 
It has for its aim to restore the efficiency 
of the adult who is handicapped, to a 
greater or less degree, by a condition of 
deafness. é 

Because of the prevalence of this 
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handicap at the present time and its un- 
doubted increase after the war, it be- 
comes a duty as well as a problem to 
present to the public the need and the 
nature of this work of restoration, that 
the public may in turn lend its assistance 
to the individual. This public is made 
up of two groups—the ones who need 
lip-reading and those who are in a posi- 


tion to influence them. 


Let us first consider the group with 
influence. Chief among them are the 


physicians—specialists and general prac- 
titioners. 


Fortunately for the hard of 
hearing, the majority of these are fully 
alive to the value of lip-reading. A 
number of aurists in our city have recom- 
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mended and secured this assistance for 
their patients. 

The next group is made up of the 
associates of all those who need lip-read- 
ing.. Their name is “legion” and their 
doubts are manifold. Some are employ- 
ers who doubt the advisability of their 
employees studying anything which 
will tend toward individual efficiency 
and subsequent increase of pay check. 
Such influence must be made futile by 
showing the employee its selfish purpose. 
Other people hold to the notion that lip- 
reading makes the deaf person more 
deaf, because with lip-reading he will not 
try to listen, and thus in time will lose 
the entire use of his ears. The best 
answer to this is found in the attitude of 
the friends of the lin-reader, who invaria- 
bly declare that “his hearing is improv- 
ing.” Ear specialists assure all that lip- 
reading does not increase deafness. 

The dear relatives and friends form a 
large group from whom much is required 
in the way of tactful, sympathetic under- 
standine of conditions. Unfortunately 
some will not admit to themselves or to 
the afflicted one that the ailment is either 
real or nermanent, and the seriousness of 
the situation is not realized until the de- 
gree of deafness and the progress of this 
handicap become startling facts. If these 
could only be persuaded to look upon this 
study as an aid during the period of af- 
fliction, since it offers diversion during 
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this “shut-in period,” while the loved one 
is finding it so hard to prevent intro. 
spection and melancholy, a great benefit 
will be conferred. If the hearing does 
return, the power of concentration and 
alertness gained are valuable assets. If 
the hearing fails to return, much time 
and energy are saved, and the student 
finds himself prepared to overcome his 
isolation. 

Then we find the skeptics, who have 
been made so by the false promises of 
relief given them by quacks. We some 
times gain their confidence by refusing to 
make the dozen and one promises they 
beg of us. Among the hard of hearin 
are many who are sensitive and pro 
and who do not want their limitations 
made public. As soon as thev realize 
that daily explanation and apology for 
their condition are not necessary, and 
that the teacher considers an interview 
or the lessons as a strictly professional 
matter, they are inclined to give the mat- 
ter serious consideration. 

Easiest of all skeptics to convince is 
the one who doesn’t believe it can be 
done. Seeing is believing, and he has 
but to talk with a lip-reader to remove 
the doubt. These lip-readers of ours are 
certainly of infinite help to the discour- 
aged hard of hearing. Some of those 
who are investigating lip-reading can 
scarcely believe the evidence of power 
shown by a skilled reader of lips, or, be 
lieving, feel that they could not become 
proficient themselves. However, there 
remains yet to be discovered the person 
with fair eyesight and average intelli- 
gence who in a few minutes cannot learn 


to lip-read a number of syllables, and thus 


convince himself that he, too, can do it 
Since he has the power to start, he has 
the ability to continue, and with perse- 
verance will succeed. 

We number among our pupils people 
from the professions, from the business 
world, and from the home. ‘To each im- 
dividual case that has come to us we 
have tried to explain that lip-reading 
would be of great assistance in helping 
him to understand the spoken word; but 
in no instance have we encouraged ouf 
pupils to believe that in thirty or sixty 
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lessons they would be adept lip-readers, 
unless they were willing to put much 
time and practise on the study. Nor 
have we held out its achievement as a 
perfect substitute for the hearing. Our 
slogan has been, “Train the eye to assist 
the ear.” 

A number of our deaf lip-readers are 
employed by a large industrial concern 
in this city. From this office we have re- 
ceived reports on their ability, and -in 
each case they were given a high rating 
in efficiency. If the totally deaf lip- 
reader is able to maintain an enviable 
position in the industrial world, what as- 
sistance may the hard-of-hearing person 
not receive from this training? 

What does the hard-of-hearing person 
owe his family and his friends? To face 
squarely the fact that he is handicapped, 
and to seek such assistance as will enable 
him to retain his business and social in- 
terests. What does society owe the 
hard-of-hearing lip-reader? More care- 
ful speech, an appreciation of the diffi- 
culties under which he is working, and 
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a little patience when he fails to under- 
stand the spoken word the first time. 

Regardless of the different circum- 
stances of life, the hard of hearing all 
seem to have a common experience. 
They speak of feeling alone, and of being 
shut out of the intimate exchange of 
thought in the social circle. It becomes 
our duty to extend to them the courtesy 
of consideration. 

While it is not possible to say how 
soon one may become an expert lip- 
reader; while we have to say, as honest 
teachers in all lines are compelled to say, 
“It all depends on the individual,” so far 
as needed duration of instruction is con- 
cerned, still we can repeat that we have 
yet to see the person of normal mentality 
and fair vision who cannot become a suc- 
cessful lip-reader. From our experience 
in teaching it seems that skill in lip-read- 
ing is independent of degree of deafness, 
age, sex, or business training. It is de- 
pendent on determination and persever- 
ance, and the results are directly in ratio 
to concentration and practise. 


LIP-READING AND PREPAREDNESS 
BY LINA M. CRAIN 


HILE lip-reading is still in its in- 

fancy as a study, it is making rapid 
strides, and at the present time there are 
few who have not at least heard of it. 
Many persons whom deafness might 
have shut off from all but their most in- 
timate friends have been encouraged 
through this avenue to continue their 
social life as formerly, thus keeping their 
lives normal and free from the intro- 
spection which is bound to creep in where 
a life is lived too much within one’s self. 
We all need a certain amount of solitude, 
and perhaps the deaf or hard-of-hearing 
person needs more than his seemingly 
more favored brother, owing to the con- 
stant nervous strain which he is under; 
but too much being alone is not good for 
any of us, and by over-indulging in this 
natural desire we soon grow odd and our 
friends learn to avoid us, thinking in 
this way they are doing us a kindness. 





In the Boston School of Lip-Reading 
we encourage pupils to keep with hearing 
persons as much as possible. While it is 
easier, perhaps, for one learning to read 
the lips to choose the society of one who 
knows how to use his or her lips just 
right, it does not always follow that the 
easiest way is the best one. While we 
encourage all advanced pupils to join the 
practise classes, they must not stop there, 
but must acquire the habit of watching 
people’s lips even when they hear what 
is being said. . 

During the past year we have con- 
ducted a weekly conversation class. This 
does not take the place of the practise 
classes, but is equally helpful. It is not 
all conversation, as perhaps its name 
would indicate. In fact, but a small pro- 
portion of the hour is given up to such 
practise. Some punils say, “I shouldn't 
know what to talk about to a person with 
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whom | may have nothing in common 
but deafness.” This difficulty is obviated 
by passing around a box containing sub- 
jects to choose from, many of which are 
the most commonplace. Every few min- 
utes couples are changed; also the sub- 
jects, if desired. We then have some 
simple sentence practise, in which each 
person present takes part. The rest of 
the work is varied, in order to hold the 
interest of persons attending almost 
every week. All seem to enjoy these 
classes and find the practise in reading 
the lips most helpful. 

In the practise classes a more definite 
work is carried on, taking the place of 
the mirror practise, which becomes irk- 
some to most of us in time. Here we 
are given an opportunity for carefully 
directed practise with different lips. 

No exaggerated lip movement is al- 
lowed. Before joining this class one 
must have taken at least thirty private 
lessons in order to insure the best re- 
sults: Up to this point the mirror prac- 
tise is essential, for the pupil must ac- 
quire an intelligent mental picture of the 
movements correctly made. When a 
child is learning to read and write, he is 
at first given a perfect copy of the words. 
However, in a comparatively short time 
he is able to read the somewhat imper- 
fect writing of his friends. As his mind 
matures, he is even able to make sense 
from a very blind hand, especially when 
written by a friend with whose thoughts 
he is more or less familiar. This is much 
the case with the lip-reader. At first he 
reads only the lips of his teachers, but in 
a comparatively short time he under- 
stands his family and friends when they 
speak directly to him. By _ versistent 
practise he soon understands what is said 
to those about him, even though he may 
not catch every word. One can thus see 
the importance of dwelling on the mind 
trainine even more than on the eye train- 
ing. The eye cannot possibly analyze 
all the movements in speech any more 
than the reader can stop to spell out 
everv word. As the reader takes in the 
word or sentence as a whole, so the lip- 
reader learns to grasp the thought from 
the few words or movements seen. 





THE VOLTA REVIEW 





If the friends of the deaf or hard-of- 
hearing could only be made to speak to 
us as they do to their hearing brother, 
our task would indeed be many times 
easier. We must, however, accept con- 
ditions as they are and cease to dwell on 
how much is due us because we are deaf, 
By cheerfully doing our part, avoidi 
too much introspection, and cultivatin: 
resources for what otherwise might 
prove lonely hours, we will find that we 
have our place in the world about us. 

There is little excuse today for the 
deaf to be left behind in the battle of life. 
The struggle is undoubtedly harder for 
us than for many, but should we look 
into the hearts of those about us we 
should find that each has his cross, and 
some we should find harder to bear than 
deafness. Do not wait until the bottom 


has dropped out before taking up this 


study, for lip-reading is indeed a help, 
if not a cure, for deafness. It is never 
too late to mend, but the longer one waits 
the longer the process of mending be 
comes. 


Mr. E. B. Nitchie, in his annual letter to his 
pupils, writes: 

“The splendid co-operation you gave the 
school last year resulted in the largest enroll- 
ment we have ever had, a total of exactly 230 
pupils; and 23 different States and Canada 
were represented. I thank you all, and ask 
again the continued co-operation of each of 
you, as one of us, to extend the benefit of your 
work, As many of you know, our 
rooms were often overcrowded last year. This 
was particularly true on the days of the gen- 
eral practice classes. You will be glad to know 
that we have taken an additional adjoining 
room which will be used as the office, leaving 
the other rooms clear for the work of instruc- 
tion and the classes. The practice classes 
last year frequently numbered 50 pupils or 
over, and the total for the year was close to 
2,900. 


The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 35 West 30th street, has just issued 
a very attractive year book. The objects of 
the League are (1) to assist the deaf and hard 
of hearing in the matter of procuring and re- 
taining employment; (2) to provide free and 
part scholarships in lip-reading; (3) to relieve 
the social isolation of the deaf and hard of 
hearing and assist them in every possible way- 
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ADVENTURES IN LIP-READING 
BY IDA P. LINDQUIST 


HAVE followed David Grayson on cause of my fondness for writing post- 

many a pleasant adventure. I, too, cards. Our train slowed up at a small 
have “great poossessions.” There is a station. I looked up from the post- 
hill in far-off Denver which is mine by card I was writing. “How many —?” I 
right of enjoyment, though the legal title aw one of the party say, her glance on 
rests in another, unaware of my exist- me. A quick look at the. ‘shales sign- 
ence and perhaps unaware also of the hoard, and I replied 10614, that being 
priceless crop of delight and inspiration the number of miles from somewhere. 
[ have gathered on that summit, with its A laugh and a query as to who was to 
view of snowy mountain ranges and all jaye the half card, and I saw my mis- 
the sky. The fields of Friendship and take and laughed with the rest. ’ 
Contentment have both afforded me nu- Then there was the return to my home 
merous adventures. But I have a field town after an absence of more than a 
of adventure closed to such as David year, during which time my deafness 


Grayson—I mean adventures in lip-read- had been pronounced incurable and I had 
ing. taken up the study of lip-reading. Most 
_My first little adventure was of the of my friends knew of the former ; some 
disheartening, yet amusing, kind. I had did sot. lesues Gf: tana Pads ee 
taken a few lessons in lip-reading, when prise, which at times pated Sire verge 
my aurist re Bhs pon sgh se pred almost on disappointment when I suc- 
ao that site . pas ae well, ceeded in answering their questions in- 
Can seal at hat ¥ aca) meee ree telligently, was a constant source of 
, Rit alt 1 oh dee se 4 amusement to me. Perhaps they thought 
eo ee * ee as 2 I was a “fake!” After talking with one 
mouth fairly wide open—no movement lady for ten or fifteen minutes. she said: 
not an intelligible letter. How chagrined 7“) 0044 alas ‘Wak todas coeke olen 
! ; aos veiteaat? ’ J 
I felt! It was “ninety-nine” that gave hearing. How fortunate that you got 


my pride such a blow! It took some over att. Weal tee 
Se . : ghed at that, and I 
time before I knew enough about lip- explained to her about lip-reading. 


eee to — age he had oe A few weeks in the hospital brought 
ardest possible test on me—a de me a different adventure. The nurse 


Pa wate ec coe telling me and my good doctor I could understand 
about her outing in the mountains. [ quite readily ; but there was an officious 


young interne who years ago had been 

understood that she had seen three— > . : 

something, but what? Rattlesnakes. it ?"° of my high-school students. At first 
8 : np he did not know of my deafness, and 

appeared to me, and my face evidently : , 


pie spoke quite naturally. Then it seems 
expressed the expected degree of sympa- 1h. nurse told him, and after that, in- 
thetic horror, for if there is any living : 


Ming I feat more then others, % 4 stead of standing where I could see his 


sakes. My sympathy had not been face. he bent his six feet of height at 


wasted, after all, only somewhat mis- right angles, like a half-closed jack- 
i : , - knife, until his mouth was on a level with 
directed, for in a few moments I realized 


she was describing three accidents. a left ear. Of course I unders tood 

Another time four of us were enjoy- nothing. ‘The nurse had to act as inter- 
ing a trip through the West. I was the Preter. He kept that up for several days 
official statistician of the party, keeping (I was too ill to scold or explain), until 
them posted on distances, elevation, etc. my good doctor caught him in the act 
I was also the butt of many a joke be- and poked fun at him for “not knowing 
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how to talk to deaf people.” That cured 
him. 

My ear specialist here realizes perhaps 
better than any one else what a boon the 
study of lip-reading has been to me, and 
his faith in and enthusiasm for lip-read- 
ing is proportionately great. Several 
times he has called me in to his office to 
show me off, as he calls it; and then he 
tells what an effort it used to be to talk 
to me before. 

That fact was something I had never 
appreciated. It had never occurred to 
me that my dull ears were imposing a 
hardship on others as well as on myself! 
What an argument for lip-reading right 
there! It helps us, and it helps our 
friends, too! 

That truth has been brought home to 
me practically since I began teaching 
lip-reading. I remember a gentleman 
who is very deaf. I must either shout in 
his ear or write a little book each time we 
attempt a conversation. One day he 
complained bitterly of his loneliness, say- 
ing, “They don’t want to talk to a deaf 
fellow,” and my sympathy goes out to 
both him and them, for now I know both 
sides of that experience. 

Another time, a clergyman in a large 
city, who had been studying lip-reading 
for a year, surprised me with the state- 
ment that he had a grudge against his 
doctor! I suppose I looked my sur- 
prise, for he went on to explain: “He 
should have told me ten years ago to take 
up lip-reading. Then I would be an ex- 
pert now instead of a novice!” I am 
sure that sentiment finds its echo in many 
a heart. Verily, even our doctors, yea, 
our aurists, have something left to learn! 
Especially the one who advised a friend 
of mine not to take up the study of lip- 
reading, because he feared she might 
neglect to use the little remnant of hear- 
ing she had! 

Of course, in beginning such work as 
this there have been downs as well as ups. 
There were several weeks at first when 
my chief occupation was correspond- 
ence, when my daily companions were 
postage stamps and stationery instead of 
good. live pupils. 

But even then there were the agents! 





THE VOLTA REVIEW 





They offered me some adventures, too, 
How eager they were to sell me any. 
thing and everything, from my photo 
graphic likeness (guaranteed to be an 
improvement on the original!) to scented 
soaps and Liberty Loan bonds. One of 
them was easily the most imposing of 
them all. The neat package under his 
arm gave me no hint of his errand, 
“Miss Blank, of course you know —?” 
I replied in the negative. 
time a proper name had been my Water. 
loo! Incredulous and pained surprise 
on the face of the agent. “My dear 
madam,” he began—and I soon perceived 
my base treachery, for I had denied ac 
quaintance with the author of my life 
long friend and constant companion—the 
dictionary! When he saw a ray of im 
telligence appear in my faee he felt en 
couraged—and even waxed enthusiastic, 
I offered him a chair, I who used inva- 
riably to shun an agent! I now welcome 
them! I who formerly conversed with 
agents almost invariably in monosylla- 
bles—and that monosyllable almost in- 
variably a “no’—lI invite them to talk 
(they do not need much urging), for are 
they not giving me a splendid lip-reading 
opportunity in return for the rental of 
my chair? But to return to the diction- 
ary man. His was a new edition of 
Webster, very up-to-date, fully prepared 
to give the latest information on jitneys, 
aéroplanes, and everything. In a cool, 
calculating way (I was going to be sure 
it was complete) I write out the word 
“homophenes.” “Is that word in your 
book?” I query. “Of course,” is his con- 
fident reply. “I know what that means. 
It means like-sounding.” “Ah, no! See 
that e¢, not ano!” He turns the pages of 
some loose sheets his parcel reveals, He 
has not brought the sample pages for 
“h” with him, but he will look it up 
when he gets home. He’s sure it’s 
there. What a fine chance to talk lip 
reading! Now it’s my turn, and I talk! 
Does any one suppose I will invest in a 
book, even if it is twelve by eighteen by 
ten inches, if it is not up-to-the-minute 
enough to include the vocabulary of lip- 
reading? My friend, the agent, has never 
returned; so perhaps he failed to find 
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ADVENTURES IN LIP-READING 


that wonderful word in his precious 
book ! 

Occasionally the blind come to my 
office, and I buy their erasers and pencils. 
But they always leave me with something 
more than the small wares I have paid 
for. My sympathies have been quick- 
ened, my spirit humbled, my own burden 
seems less heavy. I look up at the sky 
with a heart full of thanksgiving for the 
many blessings yet vouchsafed me. 

One happy venture came in the form 
of a request to speak for a few moments 
at our State capitol at a public hearing in 
behalf of a bill for day schools for deaf 
children. How gladly I accepted the in- 
vitation, and what a surprise it was to 
face, not a committee of eight or ten men, 
as I had expected, but a Senate chamber 
filled to the doors and overflowing into 
the galleries! How I longed for power 
to make them see that the benefits of lip- 
reading should be extended to every child 
that needs it—not as a favor, but as a 
right! 

And then, last and most important, 
there are my pupils—fourteen of them in 
four short months. How happy I am to 
think that there are fourteen! What 
friendliness and good will they show me! 
How I rejoice with them over every little 
victory they report in their world of dull 
ears and moving lips!’ How fascinating 
it is to watch them come out of their 
shells—to see their faces gradually lose 
that nervous, strained look, and begin to 
wear the calm of assurance and self- 
confidence ! 

There is my friend, whose sixty-eight 
years do not deter her from being a most 
assiduous student of lip-reading. An- 
other, ready to give up in discourage- 
ment in her second lesson, now in her 
twenty-second lesson is eager to con- 
tinue. Then there is my humorist, who 
never fails to have a funny story to match 
each one of mine. How happy we both 
were when one could say, “Now I poi 
there is firm ground under my feet,” 
when that other one, at the end of Ro 
first course, could say, “I am getting 
splendid results. The work has been 
very much worth while. I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything.” 
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Teaching lip-reading to two conva- 
lescents in a hospital was another form 
of adventure that came my way. Their 
aurist had urged it as a bit of prepared- 
ness, as a matter of mere intelligence. 

How humbled I feel when I think of 
the young woman whose deafness forced 
her to leave her teaching and take up 
housework. She works hard all day, 
but eagerly devotes her evenings to lip- 
reading. Needless to say, her success is 
commensurate with her zeal. 

As I think of them all I covet their 
kindness, their ambition, their perse- 
verance ! 

Our little school has taken for its 
motto this sentence from A. J. Story’s 
book : “Perseverance must be the leading 
characteristic of the would-be speech- 
reader.”” Some day the heraldry of lip- 
reading will be prepared. May I offer a 
suggestion? Let its motto be “Perse- 
verance,” and on its field let there bloom 
a dandelion in all its glory. “What?” 
you say, “a dandelion!” “Yes; why 
not?” Can you think of a better em- 
blem ?—never discouraged, always head 
up, always bright and sunny, always 
persevering in the face of even the most 
discouraging obstacles ! 





Mr. John D. Wright, of the Wright Oral 
School, announces the connection of Edwin L. 
La Crosse, formerly of the Colorado School 
for tne Deaf, with the Wright School in the 
capacity of associate principal. Dr. La Crosse 
is a graduate of Union College (Ph. B.) ; Gal- 
laudet College (A. M.); Brooklyn Law School 
(LL. B.),and St. Lawrence University (J. D.). 
In addition to his five years’ experience as 
senior teacher in the oral department of the 
Colorado school, Dr. La Crosse has taught for 
three years at the Fanwood (N. Y.) School 
for the Deaf. His education and experience 
would seem to have fitted him admirably for 
this responsible position. 





TEACHERS DesiRING Positions.—Experience 
shows that one of the best ways for teachers 
desiring new positions during the following 
school year is to advertise in THe Vora ReE- 
viEW for just the kind of a permanent position 
desired. A three-line advertisement will often 
bring satisfactory replies, but it is far wiser to 
use six or more lines, if by so doing you can 
tell what you can do and what kind of a school 
you prefer. 
















TESTING THE EFFICIENCY IN READING * 


BY CHARLES FORDYCE 


my 


ESTING efficiency in reading has 
to do, first, with speed in reading; 
secondly, with the interpretation of the 
contents of what is read, and, thirdly, 
with the efficiency of oral expression. 
As to the speed of reading, standard- 
ized tests show a wide range of varia- 
bility among students. Back as far as 
1883, Romanes reported astonishing dif- 
ferences in reading rate among various 
people. He discovered that some read 
four times as fast as others, and further 
reported that he found little correlation 
between slowness of reading and the 
power of assimilation; on the contrary, 
he announced that the rapid reader 
usually gave a better account of the mat- 
ter compassed than the slow reader. 
Miss Abell, in 1894, tested the reading 
rate of 40 girls in Wellesley College, find- 
ing that the slowest reader consumed six 
times as much time in reading a short 
story as did her fastest reader. Two of 
the girls headed the list, both in rapidity 
and in comprehension ; she concluded her 
experiment by saying that, on the whole, 
swift reading saves time, without nec- 
essarily decreasing comprehension. In 
diagnosing the difficulty of the slow read- 
ers, she found that these read a word at 
a time, while the rapid readers grasped 
phrases, clauses, and even sentences at a 
glance. Professor Quantz later tested 50 
juniors and seniors in the University of 
Wisconsin, to find that his readers varied 
from 3.5 words to 12 words per second. 
In testing the ability to reproduce what 
was read, he found that the rapid readers 
were on an average 37 per cent superior 
to the slow readers in the quality of their 
work. Messrs. Dearborn and Huey and 
other investigators have recently corrob- 
orated the results of these experiments. 
The writer, in testing more than 12,000 





*Read at the Kansas City meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association and published in full in 
The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for June, 1917. 
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students, has found the same astonishing 
lack between slowness of reading and 
correlated excellency in the ability to 
comprehend the matter read. 

The explanation of the close relation- 
ship between speed in reading and ability 
in assimilation is to be found in Miss 
Abell’s statement that slow readers are 
those who have fallen into the habit of 
reading a word at a time, while the rapid 
readers grasp a phrase, a clause, or even 
a short sentence at a glance, 

The eye, in passing over the printed 
line from left to right, does not proceed 
in a single unbroken sweep, but in short, 
jerky movements, making brief pauses 
on words, phrases, or clauses. The dif- 
ference in reading rate is largely a habit 
of the rhythmical motor habits into which 
the eye is trained in the early attempts to 
read. If the eye falls into the habit of 
pausing on each word, the rate is slow 
and plodding; if into the habit of taking 
in the larger units of phrases and clauses, 
the rate is correspondingly rapid and the 
interpretation even easier. The trained 
eye grasps the words of a phrase or sen- 
tence in a single unitary act; similarly, 
the perceptive power grasps the ideas in 
their combined form in the thought. The 
most disappointing aspect of the matter 
is found in the fact that if the child 
learns to read in small units, the habit 
usually persists through life. The early 
tendency is accentuated in the high 
schools, where the study of foreign lan- 
guages perpetuates the habit of dwelling 
upon words rather than upon clauses and 
sentences. 

Interpretation is the second important 
element to be tested in efficient reading. 
It is easy to determine the quality in 
handwriting, for here the elements of 
slant, alignment, letter formations, and 
spacing are apparent. It is easy, also, to 
determine quality or accuracy in addition 
or subtraction, where the results show 
for themselves ; but in reading, the qual- 
ity or ability to comprehend is not so ap~ 














parent. One pupil may pass his eye 
speedily over the printed page, noting 
every sentence and word, without ex- 
tracting any thought of consequence ; an- 
other may seemingly perform the same 
act, but accompanied by the most thor- 
ough comprehension. 

In learning to read, the first essential 
is the vocabulary or stock of words and 
sentences which are the symbols of fa- 
miliar thoughts and ideas. This linguis- 
tic stock is acquired long before the child 
enters school. The symbols occur so 
often in speech that they become verbal 
packages in which are tied up the most 
familiar thoughts and feelings. So fa- 
miliar are they that the utterance of a 
fragment of the verbal package suggests 
the rest, with the contents, just as the ice 
wagon suggests its contents, and the tap 
of the cane suggests the approach of 
grandfather. 

As the child comes to school, he must 
learn the printed symbol that corresponds 
to the familiar oral symbol. Here again 
a single fragment of the sentence often 
gives the cue to the whole sentence. 
Hence in the reading process one often 
interprets more than the eye actually 
takes in. The secret in skillful interpre- 
tation lies in selecting the larger central 
truth of a paragraph and chapter and the 
organizing of the minor truths about 
this. These salient facts must be seized 
as the eye passes over the printed page 
and held in the mind until they are prop- 
erly evaluated, reorganized, and assimi- 
lated. Hence the larger the unit apper- 
ceived in each ocular effort the more is 
this process facilitated. Thus the rapid 
reader is the better interpreter. 

Here, as in handwriting and arithme- 
tic, at least two elements are to be tested. 
These, as suggested, are speed and qual- 
ity. Of two readers comprehending 
equally well, if the one reads a given se- 
lection in half the time’required by an- 
other, the former is twice as efficient as 
the latter ; on the other hand, if two read 
a given selection in the same time and 
the first extracts twice as much thought 
and feeling from it as the second, the 
former is twice as efficient as the latter. 
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It is an easy matter to measure the speed 
of reading by having the pupil read a 
given selection for, say, a minute and 
then counting the number of words read. 
An educated adult ought to read on an 
average 300 words a minute, or about 60 
ordinary pages an hour. It is important 
that the normal reading rate should be 
determined for each school grade, and 
that the various pupils be trained to ap- 
proximate this norm. The maximum 
rate consistent with good interpretation 
has been fixed for the various grades: 
300 words a minute is the normal rate 
for a well-trained high-school student, 
240 for an eighth-grade student, 215 for 
a seventh-grade student, etc. 

The measurement of the ability to in- 
terpret the contents of the material read 
is much more difficult than that of meas- 
uring the speed of reading. There should 
be some scheme by which a whole class 
or grade may be tested simultaneously. 
The writer is convinced that the answer 
to a few questions, calling for the repro- 
duction of the essential thoughts, is the 
best method. 

The measurement of efficiency in oral 
expression has up to the present time 
received little attention. Oral reading 
dominates in the lower grades and grad- 
ually yields to silent reading as the pupil 
passes into the upper grades; when the 
student reaches the grammar grade or 
high school, silent reading is practically 
the only type required. This is possibly 
an error, for the intellectual and social 
life of most homes might be transformed 
and appreciably enriched by the regular 
and efficient reading of important and 
entertaining items of current literature 
and books. Silent reading should domi- 
nate, however, for upon it we depend all 
through life to gather facts from news- 
papers, magazines, and books. The teach- 
ing of efficient oral expression is espe- 
cially important in the lower grades, 
where emphasis should be placed on the 
mechanics and correctness of expression 
that stand as an index of thorough com- 
prehension and appreciation of the mat- 
ter read. 

The esthetic appreciation of what is 
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read is the ultimate aim in reading; but 
the means of measuring this appreciation 
is especially difficult, for it is a subtle 
quality hard to discover. 

In the tests for speed in oral reading 
it will be noticed that the rate is both 
slower and more uniform than in silent 
reading. Both these facts are due to the 
control of oral reading through the 
physiological functions of the vocal ap- 
paratus, which is very similar in all 
pupils. The average rate of oral reading 
is two-thirds as rapid as that of silent 
reading. 

The writer recently tested 108 sopho- 
mores in the University of Nebraska, to 
find that the upper tenth of the class had 
an average reading rate of 290 words a 
minute and an ability to interpret 70 per 
cent of the contents of what they read. 
The lower tenth of this class had an aver- 
age reading rate of i95 words a minute 
and an ability to interpret 60 per cent of 
what they read. It is noted that the up- 
per tenth of this class were 50 per cent 
more rapid in their speed than the lower 
tenth, and that their ability in interpre- 
tation was likewise superior. In our tests 
in Nebraska, covering 12,000 students, 
ranging from the third grade through the 
graduate classes of the university, we 
find results very similar to those found 
in our sophomore class. It should be 
said, however, that the most efficient 
reader was rarely found to be the most 
rapid reader of the class. 

On the whole, our findings show that 
the rapid reader does not suffer in his 
ability to interpret, and that the slow 
reader is usually inferior in interpreta- 
tion. The slow reader seems, in almost 
every case, to be impeded by the mechan- 
ical processes of the reading act. Im- 
provement lies in the field of correcting 
the faulty motor-eye habits, for we have 
found that, as the eye is trained to grasp 
larger and larger units, the perceptual 
span increases at a corresponding rate. 

The writer discovered several years 
ago that his reading rate was very much 
below the norm. He sought for months 
a means of remedying the defect. Being 
convinced that his difficulty was largely a 
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matter of the defect in motor-eye habits, 
he set about the ludicrous task of learn- 
ing to read as if he were a first grader, 
The first reader was adopted for the 
practise. A series of exercises consisting 
first of a column of two-word phrases 
was used the first month. After his eye 
had fallen into the habit of seizing such 
phrases as units, another column of 
three-word phrases and clauses was 
adopted for practise. Later a column of 
short sentences was used. Through 10 
minutes of judicious daily practise on 
these exercises and on simple, easy com- 
prehended prose, the author in a single 
year doubled his speed in reading, and 
has been pleased to note a_ similar 
achievement among his students as the 
result of such practise. By such exer- 
cises the eye falls into new motor habits 
of a regular rhythmical nature, enabling 
the student to read in large rather than 
in small units. The perceptual span in- 
creases with the ocular span. 

In teaching reading in the primary 
grades the writer is convinced that cor- 
rect motor habits should be inculcated at 
the outset. To this end the child should 
be taught to deal with phrases and sen- 
tences rather than with words. Care 
should be used ih selecting texts with 
proper and uniform line length, prefer- 
ably not more than 70 millimeters, whose 
letters are in deep black, clear type, 2.6 
millimeters in height and with a leading 
of 4.5 millimeters for the pupils of the 
first year and 2 millimeters with a lead- 
ing of 4 millimeters for the second and 
third years. 





Tue TeacHers’ AGENcy.—The Volta Bureau 
has the names of several capable teachers who 
desire positions for the present school yeaf, 
and it will send these names free of charge to 
the head of any school desiring teachers, or to 
any family desiring a private instructor for 4 
deaf child. 


Five teachers can club together and buy 4 
ten-dollar Liberty Bond and send it to the 
Volta Bureau in payment for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THe Voita Review for each of the 
five teachers and for five memberships in the 
Association. 
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THE RETURN OF GENIALITY 





BY JULIET D. CLARK 


I HAD occasion last spring to consult 
a physician, and among the questions 
he asked me was one regarding my occu- 
pation. When I told him that | am a 
teacher of lip-reading, he wanted to 
know what spiritual effect lip-reading 
has on the deaf. “Does it make them 
happier? Why are the deaf so sad, 
while the blind are so happy?” he asked. 

In my eagerness to champion the deaf 
I answered his last question first, and 
used that oft-quoted remark of the deaf 
man who, when asked why he looked so 
gloomy when spoken to, while the blind 
man looked so happy, replied: “When a 
blind man is spoken to he forgets his 
affliction, but when a deaf man is spoken 
to he is reminded of his.” I then ex- 
plained to him what a spiritual uplift the 
pupils get through lip-reading, and what 
a change comes over them as new ave- 
nues of intercourse are opened up. 

The doctor seemed quite impressed, 
and yet his parting shot was, “Remem- 
ber, you are with pessimists all day long, 
and you need lots of recreation to offset 
this.” 

“Am I with pessimists all day long?” 
I asked myself, and began to run over in 
my mind the people with whom I come 
in daily contact, and I decided that the 
percentage of pessimists among them is 
no greater than among the same number 
of hearing persons. The only ones that 
I would call pessimists are those who 
come to us under protest, because their 
families make them. They have no faith 
in lip-reading and are loath to believe 
that anything can be done for them. But 
it is the exception, and not the rule, when 
such pupils are not won over in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 

Others come cast down and depressed 
by their deafness; but the very fact that 
they enter the school voluntarily, hope- 
fully seeking a solution of their problem, 
proves them to be the reverse of pessi- 
mists, After two or three lessons a change 
in them is perceptible. They are filled 
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with hope of again being able to converse 
with their fellow-men, and they are filled 
with what always impresses me very 
forcibly — gratitude — gratitude to the 
teachers for the least service that they 
render; gratitude for self-expression— 
“the heart droops under eternal si- 
lence”—and gratitude for some fun. 
For deaf people enjoy fun as much as 
any one else when they have an oppor- 
tunity to join in it; but in a crowd of 
hearing persons it is a difficult matter. 
Remarks passed from one to another in 
rapid succession are usually lost to the 
deaf person, and while it is only “small 
talk” that is missed, still the inability to 
join in makes one appear very serious, 
not to mention stupid. This is one 
reason, I believe, why hearing people 
think the deaf take only a lugubrious 
view of life, and therefore dub us pes- 
simists. 
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Now, at school, during the practise 
classes, one gets an idea of how the deaf 
can come out of their shells under favor- 
able conditions. There, where all are in 
the same boat, the conversation often be- 
comes general, and so animated and full 
of fun that no one looking in on them 
would again doubt that most deaf per- 
sons have a sense of humor. 

If only the hearing would make a little 
more effort to draw the deaf into their 
fun, what a change they would see in the 
latter! It is because we feel that people 
regard us as pessimistic, sensitive, and 
stupid that we act so. It is because we 
have seen the badly suppressed smile or 
the half titter go round a room when un- 
consciously we have made an absurd 
reply to a misunderstood question that 
we lose confidence in ourselves. How 
much rather would we be told what we 
have said and join in the laugh our- 
selves. Many funny mistakes of this 
kind happen during the lessons, and the 
pupils rarely fail to be amused by them. 
Some even jot them down on paper, to 
be repeated at home. 

Another hint, O you hearing people! 
When during a general conversation a 
deaf person catches the trend of it and 
vouchsafes a remark, pay some attention 
to him and try to draw him out. Hear- 
ing people get so used to seeing the deaf 
sit silently by that a remark from us is 
usually ignored, only a surprised look, as 
if it were strange that we can talk, being 
turned in our direction; and unless we 
have a great deal of perseverance and 
nerve, we are very apt to give up in de- 
spair. 

And this brings me to that question of 
“nerve” on our part, for we have got to 
cultivate it if we are ever to stand on 
equal ground with the hearing and ban- 
ish from their thoughts the stigma of 
pessimist they have attached to us. 

I have sugested some wavs in which 
hearing people might make life easier for 
us; but no hearine person may ever read 
this article, and if he does it may go in 
one eve and out of the other; so now I 
am going to suggest some ways in which 
we can help ourselves, hoping that the 
hearing will help the deaf who help 
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themseives; and I trust I may be par- 
doned for entering into personalities jf 
I tell what my experience has been, and 
in the following way: 

One summer I spent my vacation in 
the Adirondack Mountains, where there 
were many young people. I was tired 
and blue and cross, and I fled from peo- 
ple in fear lest they should speak to me, 
at the same time wishing, from the bot- 
tom of my heart, to mingle with them, 
[ cried and moped and felt utterly miser- 
able. Perhaps it was because I could not 
feel more miserable that the climax was 
reached. I touched bottom and came to 
my senses. 

Then and there I had a regular mental 
house-cleaning, and swept my mind clear 
of sensitiveness, suspicion, and _ other 
morbid thoughts of the deaf. I went 
forth armed with a different attitude, 
and from that time I was one of the 
crowd, and I have never had a better va- 
cation than that turned out to be. 

Sometimes I find myself again slip- 
ping into the old habit of thought, and 
with an effort pull myself out; but it al- 
ways pays to do so, for it is seldom that 
people do not respond to an attitude that 
is cheerful and optimistic; and in the 
rare instances when they do not, my 
effort is not in vain, for I find my own 
company much more agreeable under the 
circumstances. 

But I am not satisfied. I shall not 
feel that I have reached my goal until I 
can assume the I-don’t-care-a-darn atti- 
tude of two deaf women of my acquaint- 
ance, one of whom, when people mumble 
to her, savs: “Now, I’m deaf, and if you 
want me to give you an_ intelligent 
answer you will have to speak dis- 
tinctly ;’ and the other, who also an- 
nounces that she is deaf, but who adds, 
“But I try to be very nice to make up 
for it. I read the lips somewhat, but I 
often make mistakes, and I wish you 
would tell me when I do.” 

When I can make such statements as 
the above without acting as if I were 
cuilty of murder, theft, arson, and other 
deadly sins, I shall feel that I have done 
my part; the rest is up to the hearing 
people. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF A 


BY FLORENCE E. HUTMAN 


READER of Tue Vora Review, 
A writing in the July number of that 
magazine, asked for lip-reading experi- 
ences. May I tell my humble experience, 
with the wish that it may in some small 
way help him or any one else who may 
wish to read of personal experiences of a 
lip-reader. 

I was educated for a_ public-school 
teacher. I had taught a few years only 
when | became handicapped by losing 
my hearing, and was confronted with the 
problem of earning my own living, and 
earning it in spite of my handicap. Cer- 
tainly a most discouraging problem! I 
could teach no longer. My health was 
becoming impaired under the great ner- 
vous strain. What was to be done? 
Certainly something—and soon. Believ- 
ing in frankness, I stated the case to the 
superintendent. I was given a position 
as principal’s assistant in one of the 
smaller schools—fifteen teachers being 
employed in the school. No definite work 
was assigned to me. Because of my 
deafness it was not thought that I could 
do the same work as a hearing person 
who occupied the same position, but I 
felt sure that I could. I felt that my 
deafness would prove no hindrance to 
my success; but naturally I wanted 
others to feel that way, too. To con- 
vince them I knew would be a hard task. 

I shall never forget the first day of 
my new work. I waited, thinking I 
would be instructed in what to do; but 
no instructions were forthcoming. Then 
I asked the principal to let me help him 
in what he was then doing. He seemed 
to hesitate, as though he were not quite 
~ whether he should let me, and then 

I began my first work in my new posi- 
tion. The work I did successfully then 
has been part of my work ever since. 

Since no definite work was assigned 
to me, I saw that I must make my own 
work. In such a case one must keep 
mind and eve always alert, ready to seize 
any opportunity for usefulness. 
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MISS FLORENCE E. HUTMAN 


Day by day my work grew, for I was 
carefully watching to see that it did 
grow, and I am glad to tell you that I 
finally won. I was transferred to a larger 
school, where my work now is much 
more responsible. For three successive 
summers I was asked to serve in a sum- 
mer school employing between forty and 
fifty teachers. I had finally accomplished 
what I had started out to accomplish—I 
had proven that a deaf person could do 
the same work that hearing people were 
doing, and do it just as well. 

Just about the time I was appointed as 
principal’s assistant lip-reading came into 
my life. What was lip-reading? I had 
never heard of it. But if it helped other 
deaf people to understand better, I must 
find out about it, for I wanted to make 
it as easy as possible for every one to 
converse with me. I was willing to work 
very hard to accomplish that end. Lip- 
reading has done for me all that it 
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claimed to do. I feel that I could not do 
my work so successfully without it. I 
shall always feel grateful to my teacher, 
Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, for having made 
it possible for me to take the lessons. 

When I saw how really helpful a study 
it was, I thought I would study the teach- 
ers’ course, that I might pass on some of 
this jov to others. It is my sincere wish 
that I have succeeded in doing this. 

I have taught private lessons in lip- 
reading for several years, and two years 
ago, when Newark started its free lip- 
reading lessons in the public evening 
schools, I was appointed one of the 
teachers. 

The work in the evening schools is 
very interesting and has been most en- 
couraging. Many of the pupils are busi- 
ness people, and are tired in the evening 
from their day’s work; but, neverthe- 
less, they are very much interested in the 
lessons and attend very regularly, com- 
ing in all kinds of weather. If you could 
see the pupils as I saw them when they 
first entered the school, and could see the 
same pupils now, vou would scarcely be- 
lieve they were the same people. They 
are seemingly very much happier and 
take much more interest in life. 

At the close of the evening school in 
March, 1916, the pupils were so inter- 
ested in the lessons that they formed two 
or three groups and met once a week at 
each other’s homes for mutual helpful- 
ness. This year one of the pupils 
thought it would be better to form a 
league and all meet together. So a meet- 
ing place was secured in one of the 
schools and a league started, which we 
have named the “Newark League for the 
Hard of Hearing.” (By the way, this 
league has been my dream for a long 
time; but I knew that I was too busy a 
person to give it the attention it would 
need, so naturally I feel very proud of 
it.) We hone that it will some day grow 
to be as helpful a league as the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
This league met once a week for practise 
and general helpfulness during April and 
May, and we hope to resume meetings 
this month. 

The pupil instrumental in starting the 
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league became very much interested ig 
the Red Cross work. ‘Those members 
of the league who could come, and some 
hearing friends who were in sympathy 
with the league, met to sew from 9:39 
a.m. to 5 p. m. one day every week dur. 
ing April, May, and June. Much useful 
work for the Red Cross was made during 
these days. 

At the last meeting of the league in 
May we all spent a most enjoyable even- 
ing. Interesting games were played and 
refreshments were served by the com 
mittee. 

At the close of the second year of free 
lip-reading lessons in the evening schools 
I feel very much encouraged, for I am 
sure that the work will grow and that 
many will be reached who might other- 
wise not be able to take the lessons. 

May I close by making just a few gen- 
eral statements ? 

We who are hard of hearing, and who 
have our living to earn, must set out 
with the determination that we mean to 
succeed. We must cultivate courage, 
more courage, and then some more cour- 
age. We must never be afraid to at- 
tempt for fear of failure. We must 
learn to say “I can,” forgetting that there 
is such a word as “can’t.” Remember, 
we are to compete with our hearing 
brother ; therefore it behooves us to keep 
mind and eye alert, for we must see what 
is wanted where a hearing person could 
hear the reauirement. ‘To be successful 
in business as a lip-reader, you must have 
confidence in yourself and your ability. 
Confidence in one’s ability and conceit 
are not synonymous terms. If you have 
no confidence in yourself, how can you 
expect others—how can you expect am 
employer to have confidence in you? 

Do not keep your mind busy in think- 
ing of yourself and your affliction, but 
keep eye and ntind alert and ready to 
seize every opportunity for helpfulness. 

Be not oversensitive. Do not feel that 
people are always talking about and 
laughing at you. This is so common 
among hard-of-hearing people. The 
world has too many things to think of to 
give us poor handicapped mortals much 
thought. If some do laugh at you, just 
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think that perhaps they would make 
greater blunders than you if they were 
not more fortunate than you in having 
two good ears. 

Do not feel that because you are hard 
of hearing, therefore your life must be 
useless. Many who are deaf have been 
an inspiration not only for those who are 
deaf, but even for those who could hear. 
Perhaps we shall never do anything to 
make us famous, but there are so many 
little things that need to be done—that 
must be done. If we look, perhaps we 
shall see that-we are just the ones to do 
them. The following is a trite saying, 
but very true: “There is not so much 
room at the top of the ladder as there is 
at the bottom.”” We cannot all be a Na- 
poleon, but we can be one of the many 
who may help Napoleon to win his bat- 
tles. 

Let us then be faithful in performing 
the little, humble duties. Who knows 
whether, if we are faithful in doing our 
small tasks, we may not help some one 
who may achieve great results. 

The following passages from Epic- 
tetus seem to fit well into the foregoing : 

“Remember that thou art an actor in 
a play, of such a part as it may please 
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the director to assign thee—of a short 
part if he choose a short part; of a long 
one if he choose a long. And if he will 
have thee take the part of a poor man, 
or of a cripple, or a governor, or a pri- 
vate person, mayest thou act that part 
with grace! For thine it is to act well 
the allotted part, but to choose it is an- 
other’s. 

“Say no more then, How will it be 
with me? for however it be, thou wilt 
settle it well, and the issue shall be fortu- 
nate. What would Hercules have been 
had he said, How shall I contrive that a 
great lion may not appear to me, or a 
great boar, or a savage man? And what 
hast thou to do with that? If a great 
boar appear, thou wilt fight the greater 
fight; if evil men, thou wilt clear the 
earth of them. But if I die thus? Thou 
wilt die a good man, in the accomplish- 
ing of a noble deed. But if I 
am not able to be found doing things of 
this greatness, then, at least, I will be 
doing that which none can hinder me to 
do, that which is given to me to do— 
namely, correcting myself, bettering my 
faculty for making use of appearances, 
working out my peace, giving what is 
due in every obligation of life.” 





THE TWO-GROUP PLAN* 


BY L. R. ALDERMAN 


COMPARISON of subjects taught 

in the elementary schools now with 
those that were taught thirty or forty 
years ago shows that the people have 
tried to enrich the course of study in 
keeping with the needs of the children. 
To the six or seven subjects of the old- 
time school have been added about ten 
more — civics, current events, hygiene, 
“nature study,” drawing, music, sewing, 
cooking, manual training, and physical 





*Read at the Kansas City meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association and published in 
full in The Journal of the National Education 
Association for June, 1917. 





training or organized play. These things 
have been added, but in general no reor- 
ganization of the school has taken place 
so as to make them fit in. In some schools 
we find the class-room teacher attempt- 
ing to teach a dozen or more subjects. 
To prepare for teaching the new sub- 
jects the class-room teacher must attend 
meetings and classes held by the super- 
visors. In a large city, where there is a 
supervisor of sewing, of music, of draw- 
ing, and of play, and each supervisor ex- 
acts a certain amount of time from every 
teacher, one can easily see that the teach- 
er’s time is much taken up. Not only is 


. she burdened by haying to prepare for 
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the teaching of many subjects, but she is 
interrupted by the visits of special teach- 
ers, and her time is wasted when she must 
send away her boys for manual training 
and her girls to the cooking class. She 
often feels that hers is a hopeless task. It 
is not that the subjects are too many for 
the child ; he needs them every one, espe- 
cially when he is hemmed in by the lim- 
itations of city life ; but they are too many 
for the teacher. 

Then, again, for many years our teach- 
ing has consisted almost altogether of the 
hearing of recitations. It has had to be 
so, because the regular teacher has had 
more than one group in her room. She 
has had to keep order in the studying 
group with one eye while she watched 
the reciting pupil with the other. Hear- 
ing recitations is not teaching. 

In the old organization the teacher had 
always under her care equal-sized groups, 
from thirty-five to fifty. It is very diffi- 
cult indeed to teach arithmetic or lan- 
guage to thirty-five together, whereas 
spelling, writing, or music can be taught 
to fifty or more as well as to twenty- 
five, and even a larger number can be 
supervised in play. There is no reason 
why all classes should be of the same 
size. 

Two years ago, in Portland, we tried 
the modified Gary plan, which we call the 
“two-group” plan. It has succeeded be- 
yond our hopes. About a hundred and 
sixty teachers are now working under it. 
We find that it does away with many a 
long-standing evil. 

We begin our “two-group” organiza- 
tion with the fourth grade. In this grade 
and above the children in each class are 
divided into two groups. The subjects 
of study are also divided into two groups, 
requiring approximately equal amounts 
of the child’s time. In the group called 
“academic” are those studies which are 
best taught in small classes. In the group 
called “special” are those that can be 
taught in large classes, and also the cook- 
ing, sewing, manual training, and some- 
times reading. The groups of children 
alternate throughout the day. A typical 
program is for group “X” to have aca- 
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demic work for the first half of each half 
day and special work for the last half, 
while group “Y” reverses the order, 

Each teacher of academic subjects has 
a class averaging twenty-five in her room 
at one time. She hears them recite as one 
class and then helps them individually in 
the study period. 

With us the special subjects taught in 
large classes are penmanship, spelling, 
music, drawing, current events, and phys- 
ical culture or supervised play. Other 
special subjects are sewing, cooking, and 
manual training; but they are taught in 
small classes as before. Some schools 
have reading as a special subject (but in 
small classes) and broaden it into “litera- 
ture.” The teaching in these reading 
classes has a wonderful influence on the 
quality of the children’s home reading. 
Several schools have German, and Latin 
is offered wherever there is a demand 
for it. 

Our plan differs from the Gary plan 
in many ways. It involves, on the whole, 
fewer changes from the customary pro- 
gram. For one thing, we do not lengthen 
the school day as Gary does. 

“It is somewhat like a high school” is 
the way a two-group school is often de- 
scribed ; in fact, it has all the benefits of 
a junior high school carried down to the 
fourth grade. Foreign languages may be 
begun before the junior high-school age 
is reached, and without that crowding of 
other subjects which we find that a for- 
eign language causes in the old organiza- 
tion. Among the older pupils we get the 
same “speeding up” that we find in a high 
school or in a good departmental system; 
this is caused, apparently, by pressure 
brought to bear on the pupil at various 
angles by the different teachers. : 

Perhaps some one will ask how the size 
of our classes is practically determ 
The principle is very simple: it is that of 
combining three of the old classes t0 
make two large classes, each of which 1S 
divided into two small ones. By joimuing 
three of our former classes we have about 
a hundred pupils. We place fifty of them 
under the care of each of two academic 
teachers, but each teacher has only about 
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twenty-five of them at one time. The 
other fifty pupils are out in one of the 
larger rooms, taking lessons from one of 
the special teachers. 

In Portland we have, besides the “two- 
group” plan, the “progression of teach- 
ers” plan, which combines perfectly with 
it. The children keep the same room 
teacher for several years. She advances 
two or three grades with them, and then 
goes back to her starting place and carries 
another class along for two or three 
grades. So the children have the benefit 
of variety in having several teachers at 
once, and yet they have the benefit of 
continuous association with the same 
teachers, who come to know them and are 
thus better able to help them. 

Principals of three representative “two- 
group” schools of the city have suggested 
the following summary of the advantages 
of the new system over the old: 

1. It allows the number in a room in 
which the academic subjects are being 
taught to be small. 

2. It allows time for supervised study 
and for individual work with pupils. 

3. It reduces the number of subjects 
each teacher must teach. 

4. It allows special teachers for special 
subjects. 

5. It does away with interruptions 
caused by the visits of supervisors. 

6. It reduces problems of discipline to 
a minimum. 

7. It makes for better health by afford- 
ing more exercise and frequent change of 
scene and air. 

8. It gives pupils opportunity to spe- 
cialize in difficult subjects. 

g. It requires no more teachers than 
the old plan and fewer supervisors. 

10. It prepares the pupils in the upper 
grades for high school, in that it is more 
nearly like the high school in its opera- 
tion. 

11. It simplifies the adjustment of the 
schedules of the manual-training and do- 
mestic-science work in the schools. 

12. It broadens pupils’ experience by 
bringing them into contact with more 
than one teacher daily. 

13. It is flexible. One of the principals 
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said: “The flexibility of the plan makes 
it possible to help the individual pupil 
where he is weakest. I have one boy in 
my school who has been behind in his 
arithmetic for two years. Under the new 
plan I now have an opportunity to help 
him. He is taking double work in arith- 
metic, and, if it is necessary to enable 
him to graduate with his class, he will 
have opportunity to take still another 
period in his difficult subject. One of the 
older girls is doubling in English in the 
same way. To have done this formerly 
she would have had to drop her cooking 
study ; but under the new system she can 
get her cooking once a week as usual and 
still do double work in English by taking 
the time out of another special subject in 
which she is farther advanced.” 

One of the interesting experiments that 
the two-group plan has made possible 
without any interference with the work 
of the school is the segregation of boys 
and girls in the upper grades and in cer- 
tain subjects. The pupils of both sexes 
seem to like the plan. Principals who 
have had time to try the plan long enough 
declare that much good results, especially 
in physiology, literature, and history. 
The boys are said to be willing to discuss 
and recite much more freely. Certain 
subjects in literature suited to the nature 
and tastes of the girls can be emphasized 
to better effect in the segregated classes. 





ORAL DAY SCHOOL IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 


By adopting a recommendation made by Dr. 
William M. Davidson, superintendent of the 
public schools, the Pittsburgh Board of Pub- 
lic Education, at its meeting yesterday in the 
Fulton Building, decided to establish a school 
for deaf and partially deaf children. It will 
be supervised in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Speech Improvement. Dr. Davidson 
said he had appointed a teacher for the chil- 
dren, but would not announce his selection 
until the location of the school had been de- 
cided upon. 

“There is now on file a list of 18 deaf or 
partially deaf children, all of whom need the 
help of a special teacher in lip-reading and oral 
speech training,” said Dr. Davidson. “Pro- 
vision was made in the 1917 budget for a 
teacher for this work.”—Gazette-Times, Sep- 
tember 19. 






















































PIONEER 


IGHTEEN years ago, after estab- 

lishing the first class in lip-reading 
or speech-reading for adults in Boston, 
I went to Georgia to look the field over. 
I found the only teachers of the deaf 
were in the State institutions for deaf 
children. The idea of teaching adults 
was new to most people, even aurists. 

In Savannah I accomplished nothing. 
Doctors were interested and kind; gave 
me letters to possible pupils. But the 
social lines were so tightly drawn that 
Mrs. A. of one social set could not pos- 
sibly join a class in which she would be 
obliged to meet Mrs. A. of another social 
set—in fact, did not want a teacher who 
would teach all classes of society. 

I gave it up and went to Macon. There 
I formed a nice class of adults, ages from 
16 to 70, and taught two little deaf chil- 
dren to speak. The mother of these chil- 
dren drove twelve miles in an old spring- 
less wagon-three days in succession, that 
her children might have the benefit of the 
lessons. I taught the mother as well as 
the children, and left all books that would 
help her on with the work, knowing she 
would certainly go on with it, for she 
had already taught one of the children to 
read and write. 

This little mother, Mrs. F. B. Ewing, 
of Bolingbroke, Ga., the wife of a hard- 
working farmer, had three children be- 
fore the deaf ones’ were born. Too far 
from a school for these children to attend 
regularly, she took from a bank all her 
savings, about $400, built with it a barn- 
like structure, gathered the children of 
the neighboring farms, and from 9 to 12 
taught the little school for three years. 
Then the first deaf child was born. 
Knowing this child would need all her 
care, she gathered the neighbors to- 
gether, gave them her little school build- 
ing, and promised to board a teacher if 
they would provide the rest of her salary. 
Everything was agreed to, and the 
mother devoted all spare time to her little 
son. When he was four years old a lit- 
tle sister was born, who was also deaf. 
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WORK 


BY MARY WOODROW 


They were aged four and eight when 
they came to me, and they had impro- 
vised the most unique sign language | 
have ever known. It was beautiful to 
see how these two children of a family 
of six clung to each other and kept to 
themselves. To me, the start I gaye 
those two children was worth the ex 
pense of the whole trip. 

Then I went to Atlanta, the New York 
of the South. There I was met with less 
doubt, but had more children than adults 
as pupils. This was truly pioneer work, 
And now see the difference—the ad 
vance. Open THe Vora Review and 
look at the list of established schools in 
the South, beside the many teachers who 
do not advertise. The progress in the 
last twenty years has been wonderful. 


Then, too, see how the evening classes ~ 


in lip-reading are being advocated by the 
boards of education in different cities, 
Five years ago I started a class at Even- 
ing Public School No. 5 in Brooklyn, 
which led to the establishment of Miss 
Morgenstern’s class in Manhattan, fol- 
lowed’ by Miss Samuelson’s. These 
classes led to the formation of classes 
in the public schools of Newark, N. J, 
Richmond, Va., and Boston, Mass. 
And now a day principal has asked me 
to form a class in a day school. There 
are thousands of deaf and partly deaf 
children in the public schools. who should 
have lip-reading lessons now, when they 
have constant opportunity for practice. 
They would then be ready for life, and 
their deafness would be less of a handi- 
cap. I hope teachers in other cities will 
take up this idea and carry it to success. 


Liserty Bonps.—The Volta Bureau will ac- 
cept Liberty or other United States bonds in 
full payment for membership dues, subscrip- 
tions, books, etc. 


A ten-dollar Liberty Bond will be accel 
in full payment for a five years’ subscription 
for THe Vota REvIEW. 
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ADVANCED METHODS OF STUDYING AND TEACHING 
LIP-READING 





BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


O THE student in lip-reading who 

has a natural ability for this “sub- 
tile art,” it does not make so much dif- 
ference which method or system is em- 
ployed in teaching him. - As soon as his 
attention is directed to the possibility of 
learning to understand the thoughts and 
ideas expressed in speech by watching 
the movements of the lips of the speaker, 
he takes to it as a duck takes to water. 
The real task that confronts the teacher 
of lip-reading is the pupil who has more 
or less difficulty in learning. 

Among the principal factors that con- 
tribute in no small measure to the diffi- 
culty in acquiring skill in lip-reading, | 
find, aside from serious defects in vision, 
poor memory, slowness of thought asso- 
ciation, and a slowness in grasping ideas. 
The process with which images are opti- 
cally formed in the eye, as has been 
pointed out,* is instantaneous and cannot 
be accelerated. The process, however, 
with which the mind interprets and 
makes use of these retinal images can be 
quickened, and it is toward this goal that 
both teacher and pupil ought to work. 

Not long ago a pupil who was pro- 
gressing somewhat slowly said to me: 
“I see your lips move constantly; I see 
perfectly every motion they make, still I 
cannot understand what you say.” Her 
particular trouble was a poor memory— 
by the time a word or a sentence had 
been pointed out to her in the book and 
she was asked to observe it on the lips 
she had forgotten what it was. It took 
weeks of training to sharpen her memory 
and to teach her to concentrate with con- 
scious effort on the work in hand, after 
which she improved rapidly in reading 
the lips. 

I know of no better way of training 
the brain and its various functions to 





_*“Stimulating Rapidity of Perception.” 
Voura Review for June, 1917, page 301. 
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MISS LOUISE I, MORGENSTERN 


efficient service than that suggested by 


Arnold Bennett in his admirable essay, 
“The Human Machine.” 

“The brain is a servant, exterior to the 
central force of the Ego,” he says. “If 
it is out of control, the reason is not that 
it is uncontrollable, but merely that its 
discipline has been neglected. The brain 
can be trained, as the hand and the eye 
can be trained; it can be made as obe- 
dient as a sporting dog, and by similar 
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methods. With an obedient dis- 
ciplined brain a man may live always 
right up to the standard of his best mo- 
ments.” 

Then follow some very practical sug- 
gestions on training the brain to efficient 
service by forcing it to concentrate for a 
certain time each day on that particular 
mental trait which is in need of improve- 
ment or development. So much for the 
work that can be done by the pupil him- 
self to improve on his lip-reading quali- 
ties. Not only his lip-reading qualities, 
by the way, but also his powers of atten- 
tion and concentration—powers that are 
prerequisite to success in any field of 
human endeavor. 

Now to the part that the teacher and 
his or her method have to play in a suc- 
cessful study of lip-reading. 

When I was a little girl I was com- 
pelled to. study French by a method that 
was much in use at that time. I remem- 
ber to this day the dread with which I 
looked forward to the lessons, to the 
memorization of endless verbs, difficult 
words, and disconnected sentences, many 
of which had.aeither central thought nor 
meaning. Nevertheless I succeeded in 
learning these so well that I could repeat 
them instantly from memory. When it 
came to conversing in French, however, 
in asking for something or replying to 
simple questions or statements, I was 
hopelessly stuck; for most of the sen- 
tences I knew were of the order that 
“Mon pére a acheté un cheval noir,” “La 
fille de ma voisine est sur l’arbre dans le 
jardin,” and others of similar theme and 
construction. 

The trouble about this method was 
that it emphasized the theoretical over 
the practical and neglected the great op- 
portunity of putting every-day language 
into constant and immediate use. The 
business of the teacher of lip-reading is 
to employ conversations and colloquial 
forms of a simple nature right at the 
start of the lessons. If there is a begin- 
ner who is not able to lip-read questions 
as, “What is your name?” “Where do 
you live?” “How do you feel?” etc., 
from almost the first hour of instruction 
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and without having them previously 
pointed out, I have yet to meet him, He 
should be made to realize that the study 
is not merely an accomplishment, to be 
paraded on special occasions, but some 
thing very useful, to be put at once into 
practical application. 

In the practise of words illustrative of 
a certain sound it is to be explained to 
the learner that the majority of them 
represent one or more ideas, the context 
of the sentence usually disclosing the 
sense in which they have been employed, 
For example, it may be noted how many 
different ideas can be brought to mind by 
the simple word bay. 

1. The ship was sailing in the bay. 

2. The hunters had the deer at bay. 

3. Did you hear the dog bay at the 
moon? 

4. The farmer sold the bay mare. 

5. Flavor the soup with bay-leaves, 

6. They sat under the branches of a 
bay-tree. 

7. The table is made of bay-wood. 

8. We looked out from the bay-win- 
dow, etc. 

Right here I wish to say that I believe 
it a great injustice to the deaf child to 
teach him to read the lips by means of 
syllable drills. As I wrote not long ago 
to the superintendent of an institution 
for the deaf: “Words represent ideas, 
call forth mental images, and bring be- 
fore the mind’s eye an ever-changing 
panorama. . . . I would use words 
with deaf children, even though they do 
not know each one; but employ them if 
sentences the context of which must 
plainly point to their meaning.” Sooner 
or later, moreover, the deaf child is 
bound to come across a large number of 
these words, and often enough through 
the circumstances that attend a given sit- 
uation or through the relation in which 


they have been used he learns theit 


meaning without conscious effort. This 
is not possible where syllables, as, for in- 
stance, ré or fé and others, are given; 
they convey no sense; whereas reef, real, 
reach, read, and feel, feed, etc., even 
when used in drill-work, are real le 
words, comprising the language of the 








any 





day, the use of which will considerably 
enlarge the deaf child’s vocabulary. 
Those who are seriously concerned in 
teaching lip-reading by advanced meth- 
ods must bear in mind that it is not only 
important for them to gain an insight 
into the individuality and special needs 
of the student who has difficulty in learn- 
ing, but it is just as important, after find- 
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ing these out, that the necessary qualities 
be developed along definite lines. These 
pupils, moreover, who, unlike the natural 
lip-readers, do not take at once to the 
study as a duck takes to water, must even 
from the very outset be thrown into mid- 
stream. This is the only way they can 
learn to swim, the only way in which they 
can help themselves. 





EXCUSES 
BY EMMA ROBERTS 


O MATTER how successful a 

teacher may be with her pupils, 
nor how much her friends and acquaint- 
ances may enthuse over the progress 
these pupils make in lip-reading, the fact 
remains that the chief reason why more 
of the adult deaf do not avail themselves 
of the instruction they might have in 
our schools of lip-reading is the attitude 
taken by the deaf themselves. Taken in 
a large way, this is, that while this work 
may help others, “it will not help me,” 
and most of the excuses we so frequently 
hear are based upon this idea. 

We all know that those who suffer 
from defective sight promptly go to an 
oculist, and wear whatever kind of 
glasses may be prescribed, with no sense 
of even trying to conceal the trouble. But 
the deaf, and particularly the adult deaf, 
take defective hearing from another 
viewpoint. Probably there is no teacher 
among us but has had to deal with the 
supersensitiveness of those who seem to 
think that if they do not acknowledge 
deafness, that, in some way which they 
cannot explain, it will not be apparent to 
others. 

As I write this I have in mind three 
people who are making life hard for 
their families (said families having 
urged me to persuade them to study lip- 
reading), but practically each one has 
said: “I should be so glad to know lip- 
reading, but I think I had better not join 
your class, as I do not wish my friends 
to know that I am deaf.” At the same 


time these very friends were carefully 
avoiding these three individuals because 
it was so difficult to make them hear any- 
thing and so tiring to have to repeat 
what one wishes to say. 

Cannot a better state of mind be 
brought about by having it distinctly 
taught that while deafness is a draw- 
back, it is neither a disgrace nor is it al- 
ways a sign of age? What is more pa- 
thetic than a state of mind which refuses 
to take advantage of a method that will 
place one where it is more than likely the 
defect will not be noticed, on the plea 
that taking the cure will publis): to the 
world the fact they wish concealed? 

Another excuse we run against is: “I 
cannot see how this will help me to 
hear.” To this I have but one reply: 
“Try it and see.” Those who say this 
are often honestly confused as to what 
result we are trying to secure. Fre- 
quently a short demonstration to this 
person will prove to her that the same 
practical result may be achieved through 
the eye as well as through the ear. Just 
a short demonstration of a few move- 
ments, bringing in a simple sentence or 
two, mav be the turning point for a per- 
son of this type, so that he or she may 
soon be on the way to social enjoyment 
once more. 

Then come the great number of those 
who simply dismiss it all with the state- 
ment, “Oh! I never could do it,” and 
they never will, so long as they take that 
attitude. Probably one reason they look 
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at it in this way is because it has been a 
long time since they have had to defi- 
nitely concentrate attention on any one 
subject, and so it seems to them such an 
effort that they are afraid to undertake 
it. Also it is something new to most of 
them, and as their friends know nothing 
of it, they receive little or no encourage- 
ment to make the effort. 

A certain number seem to feel that the 
result of lip-reading should be brought 
about in some way as yet undiscovered, 
so that the method will be as mechanical 
as a phonograph. In other words, they 
seem disappointed that something on. the 
order of a record cannot be inserted 
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somewhere—just where they do not 
know—but anywhere, if only it will not 
cost the hearer any effort, if it will not 
compel concentration. 

Do not all these excuses prove to us 
that the great work we have before us is 
to help educate the public, and, through 
general sentiment on the subject, show 
the adult deaf that there is no need of 
sensitiveness when deafness comes, be- 
cause a way, plain and simple, is open to 
them? Our work will not be completed 
until, instead of giving these various ex- 
cuses, we can bring them to say, with an 
open mind, as we demonstrate this to 
them, “Now I see.” 





RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS OF THE BODY 
BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


“Eurhythmics is the development of character and general efficiency of all 
the faculties, mental and physical, through the application of musical rhythm to 


motion.” —DALCROZE. 





MRS. SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


:; AN article entitled “Psychology of 
Music and the Light it Throws upon 
Musical Education,” Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
writes: “Among children and savages 
music has several distinct beginnings. 

“TI. Rhythm is the first aspect which is 
emphasized in all the primitive music 
which seems to have a tum, tum origin. 
Its chief features are repetition and ca- 
dence. It is a system of beats, accents, 
stresses, time-keeping, and marking, step- 
pings, pattering, tapping, striking, meas- 
uring arsis and thesis with feet. 

“The child who begins by rhythmically 
striking an object, or by keeping tabs of 
sequent impressions on tallies in a series 
of light objects, is getting ready to count 
or hum or verbalize a measure over 
over, slowly evolving and intricating it, 
or learns to beat time, march, sway, of 
gesture, has begun to ascend the long way 
by which the race began its musical de 
velopment.” 

Dr. Hall further writes: “It seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that the rhythmic 
sense is developed first through the ex- 
perience of rhythmic motion, when the 
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body is rocked or gently trotted or jolted ; 
then through hearing and seeing simul- 
taneously, as in observing a pendulum or 
metronome ; then through feeling the in- 
ward pulsation with no external aid. The 
metronome touches the rhythmic sense 
through the eye, the pendulum and metro- 
nome through the ear. Sooner or later 
will come through feeling the inward pul- 
sation with no external aid.” 

Miss Daisy Fairchild Sherman wrote 
for the Kindergarten Review in 1904 an 
article upon Rhyme and Rhythm. She 
said: “Children might learn to distinguish 
some of the intervals of the major scale 
and learn to clap, tap, or march to the 
two fundamental rhythms—. e., strong, 
weak and strong, weak, weak. Very 
young children enjoy rhythmical clap- 
ping, tapping, rock, rock, etc.” 

For experience of rhythmic motion of 
the body the following exercises may be 
given: , 

Exercise I—Arms: Swing both arms 
from right to left, freely, from the shoul- 
ders, with a long, even movement like a 
pendulum, watching the rhythm. (The 
lines indicate the relative length of the 
movements.) (1) Swing several times 





thus—toward the left __-!_ ~__ back to 
right 2  =2/4 time, (2) one long 
1,2, back to right in shorter swing 
3 =3/4timeor(3) ! 23 = 


3/4 time, (4) one long 1.2 and two 
short beats 3 4 = 4/4 time, (5) 
one short, one long, and one short beat 
i 23 _4 = 4/4 time, or (6) 
using a rest, one long, one short, and a 
rest 1,2 3 (rest) = 4/4 time. 

For a “rest,” assume the normal posi- 
tion, counting as if there were a note. 

In all these exercises, whenever it is 
possible, the knees should be bent, also 
the ankles, for it helps one to feel the 
thythmic motion of the whole body and 
to more effectually “get rhythm into all 
the muscles.” 

Exercise I]—Use of feet and legs: 
(1) Arms hanging loosely, start with 
right foot; take one comfortably long 
slide, bending knees to overcome stiffness. 
Follow this by a second slide of about 
the same length in the same direction. 
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Wt HSE mh (2) Repeat this with the 
left foot. (3) Next one long and one 
short slide in the same direction, right, 

I __2.. (4) Left same. (5) One 
long and two short slides with each foot 

I, 2 3. _4 . (6) One short, one 


long, and one short slide a 2.3 
_4 . (7) One long, one short slide, and 
arest 1,2 3 (rest), 





The teacher should take the exercises 
with the pupils, and while the attention 
is directed especially to the feet and lower 
limbs, let the head and arms feel the 
rhythm and join in the movement. 

ExercisE III.—Use of the head: Fol- 
lowing the motion of the teacher’s hand, 
the pupils are directed to drop the head 
upon the chest, raise it; bend head to the 
right, raise ; bend to left, raise ; bend back, 
raise. This helps to correct stiffness and 
gives freedom about the throat. It seems 
best to take only the long, even move- 
ments with the head. 

ExercisE 1V.-— Combine Exercises I 
and II, with head bent to right and to 
left, using in this combination the long 
beats only. 

ExercisE V.—Follow motion of met- 
ronome with Exercises I, II, and III, al- 
ways encouraging free movements of the 
head. 

ExercisE VI.— Use of hands: With 
left hand extended, strike it gently but 
firmly with the right hand, the muscles 
of the fingers being somewhat relaxed. 
Take two long beats I Beery 
equal length; repeat one long and one 
short beat 1,2 3 3.one short and one 
long beat 1! 2.3 ; one long and two 
short beats 1,2 3 4; one short, one 
long, and one short ' 2,3 4: one 
long, one short, and a rest 1,2 3 rest, 
For the long beats the right hand may be 
spread or it may be made to sweep the 
left hand with the fingers flat. These 
represent the accented syllable. In the 
short beats especially the pupils should 
be watched to see that they do not tighten 
the muscles of the fingers, which should 
be bent and should touch the left hand 
lightly. These represent the unaccented 
syllable. 

ExercisE VII.—Repeat movement of 








Exercise VI, using one hand in tapping 
upon the desk, upon the lap, or upon a 
near object. 

ExercisE VIII.—Repeat Exercise VI, 
adding movement of the head. 

Exercise IX.— Repeat Exercise VI, 
with metronome in long, even beats. 

EXERCISE X.— Repeat Exercise VI, 
beating time with hands and one or both 
feet. 

Pupils should count while taking these 
exercises and should feel that as in 3/4 
time the long beat has two counts but one 
movement, also when a rest occurs the 
count continues. Each line represents a 
certain length of time. This may be 
shown upon the board by notes as well 
as by lines. 

Excellent practise may be given to 
make pupils realize the different kinds of 
rhythm by following lines of different 
lengths written upon the board. 

Exercises I, II, IV, and VI may be 
used and pupils asked to choose which 
they like better when two different ones 
are given. 


iF 9, £ 3, £ 2 == 3/@ time, 
even time, long beats, 











oS By 8 i) 0 =e ese Oe 
even time, short beats, 

oe Sees 8. Se, 2 ORG ee 
3/4 time, 

88 42 ts Sy SS 8 
3/4 time. 

SG oe aes eee ES ba ae 


3 4 = 4/4 time 





a Bee ee Fe Fs ee ee 
6, 12 3 45 6 =6/8 time. 
2 Se ewe e. OEE: 


“56 = 6/8 time. 


Notice the grouping, which means so 
many beats in a measure. The fact that 
the first beat in the measure is accented 
should be brought out, and in 6/8 time 
the first and fourth beats. Notes may be 
used instead of lines, but lines are better 
in the beginning, at least, because they 
show at once the relative length of the 
beats. 
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It is said by Dalcroze that neurasthenia 
is often nothing else than intellectual con- 
fusion produced by the inability of the 
nervous system to obtain from the muys- 
cular system regular obedience to the or- 
der from the brain. He says that train- 
ing the nerve centers, establishing order 
in the organism, is the only remedy for 
intellectual perversion produced by lack 
of will power and by the incomplete sub- 
jection of body to mind. Dalcroze also 
says of one having neurasthenia: “Un- 
able to obtain physical realization of its 
ideas, the brain amuses itself in formi 
images without hope of realizing them, 


drops the real for the unreal, and sub- 


stitutes vain and vague speculation for 
the free and healthy union of mind and 
body.” 

Some of the best physical rhythmic ex- 
ercises which the writer has used are 
those prepared by Mr. William J. Cromie, 
instructor in physical culture in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ‘They were pub- 
lished in The Outlook of July 25, 1914, 
and were called “Eight Minute Exercises 
for Nervous Women.” ‘They were not 
intended to be especially rhythmic, but in 
taking them one easily falls into a pleas- 
ing rhythm. These, together with exer- 
cises for men and children, have been 
published recently by Macmillan & Com- 
pany of New York, under the title, 
“Keeping Physically Fit.” Those intend- 
ed for women the writer has recom- 
mended to teachers as good for them- 
selves and for their pupils. 





TWO EXCELLENT PUBLICATIONS 


1. Ten Lessons in Food Conservation af- 
ranged for Summer Schools by the Food Ad 
ministration in codperation with the Bureau of 
Education and the States Relation Service 0 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The National Food Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 

2. Three Short Courses in Home Making. 
By Carrie Alberta Lyford, Specialist in Home 
Economics, Bureau of Education. Being Bul 
letin No. 23, 1917, of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 





Liberty Bonds will be accepted in payment 
for subscriptions or books or supplies or 
vertising. 
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THE LIP-READER’S GENERAL READJUSTMENT 
BY AVONDALE N. GORDON 


HEN the editor requested a con- 
tribution to the “lip-reading num- 
ber of THE Vota Review,” I was at a 
loss to decide upon what phase of the 
subject I should comment; for while 
much has been said and written, a great 
deal remains to be put before the public, 
and especially the prospective student of 
lip- -reading. But, in the light of my three 
years’ experience as a teacher, it seems 
to me that nothing could be more impor- 
tant than the general readjustment which 
must be accomplished in order that a deaf 
person may overcome his serious handi- 
cap. 

Tn looking backward over the period 
of my own growing deafness, which 
began about fifteen years ago, I recall 
vividly many trying experiences, espe- 
cially in conversation, which finally re- 
sulted in a depression and discourage- 
ment so complete that at last I did not 
even want to arouse myself! It is diffi- 
cult to describe accurately the feeling of 
isolation which develops with deafness, 
and if the one thus afflicted should fol- 
low his inclinations he would soon be- 
come a confirmed recluse. But such a 
luxurious (?) life is not always practi- 
cable, which is a very good thing, for too 
much of one’s own society is neither 
wholesome nor profitable. Therefore, 
he must find some means which will en- 
able him to continue in the life-work 
already planned, and perhaps well begun, 
and this requires a complete readjust- 
ment of his attitude toward life in gen- 
eral. You see, to the large majority of 
the deaf every day is a dull day; every- 
thing seems disagreeable; his whole 
viewpoint is distorted. There are flaws 
in everything, so magnified that it is 
often difficult to see the good points— 
that is, before he has become a lip 
reader! After he has acquired even a 
comparatively slight degree of profi- 
ciency his whole viewpoint changes, and 
he finds that he has a better, keener ap- 
preciation of things in general than ever 
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before. He finds himself back in the 
sunshine of life, where everything seems 
rose hued! His natural enthusiasm has 
returned, doubled and redoubled, and he 
goes back to his work with renewed en- 
ergy. But this means that all along the 
road he has travelled to reach this point 
he has been readjusting himself to the 
new order of things, till at last he has not 
only become reconciled, but glad, indeed, 
to make his lip-reading an adequate sub- 
stitute for his lost hearing. He has 
learned to be perfectly satisfied not to 
hear, because worry and rebellion only 
work great havoc upon his nerves, 
thereby making matters worse by fur- 
nishing a serious obstacle to the acquire- 
ment of skill in lip-reading. Truly, it 
does not pay to “cry over spilled milk” ! 
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In the’ summer time, sitting on the 
porch with others in the cool, dark even- 
ings, the deaf person must be content 
with the refreshing breezes, with gazing 
at the stars or watching the passing 
motor cars, while his friends enjoy the 
conversation! Yes, he must be more 
than content—he must be happy—and 
why not! Surely one can guide his 
thoughts into pleasant channels. There 
are some, however, who are naturally 
morose, and others whose deafness has 
resulted in this state of mind; but such 
as these can and must be taught to ac- 
quire a happier, healthier viewpoint, and 
the first step in this direction is to begin 
the study of lip-reading, which, from the 
very first lesson; gives such encourage- 
ment that the feeling must be similar to 
that of a half-drowned man after re- 
suscitation. To repeat, he has been 
brought back into life’s sunshine, and, 
best of’all, has completely lost his desire 
to run off into the shadows! 

Along with his progress in lip-reading 





must develop the readjustment of his in. 
tellect, as the spoken work is no longer 
received through the natural medium, 
He must learn to grasp each thought as 
a whole, much as the mind takes in an 
entire sentence when reading a book, and 
the individual words will follow. After 
he has become more or less proficient he 
will find his lip-reading quite as satis. 
factory as hearing, and oftentimes more 
so, and without doubt far easier than the 
strain of listening. The great relief 
from this nervous strain cannot be over- 
estimated, for not only the nerves, but 
the general physical condition is strength- 
ened; and as substantial evidence of this 
fact I can call attention to my own ex- 
perience, for I am now twenty pounds 
heavier than before studying lip-reading, 

If only the deaf man can acquire this 
happy attitude he will find that it will 
smooth out many of the rough places. in 
life, will soften every hard and trying ex- 
perience, and will enhance the value of 
comradeship. 





WHAT THE STUDY OF 
BY CAROLINE 


YEAR ago I did not know that 

there were schools where lip-read- 
ing was taught to the adult hard of hear- 
ing. It was brought to my attention by 
a friend who knew of my difficulty in 
hearing and of the great benefits many 
had derived from being able to read the 
lips. In this way I became so interested 
that I visited Miss Bruhn’s school in 
Boston, Mass., where the Miiller-Walle 
method is taught. There I decided to 
take the normal course and, if possible, 
fit myself for teaching, having taught 
school to hearing children in my home 
city for a number of years. 

Judging from my experience in teach- 
ing different methods, Miss Bruhn’s sys- 
tem seemed to me an excellent one, be- 
cause it was so simple. The mind was 
not handicapped by struggling to apply 
rules while trying to read the lips. So 
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there was a good teacher and a good sys 
tem, two important things in the teach- 
ing of any subject. Learning to read 
the lips was like the study of a new lan- 
guage, but required more concentration 
on the part of the pupil, because the eyes 
must do duty for both eyes and ears, and 
the brain, too, must act quickly in con 
junction with the eyes. 

In the beginning, the strain from the 
effort of concentrating the mind on read- 
ing the lips was very great, but with 
practise the strain became less noticeable. 
It was always interesting and a pleasure 
to be in the school, and while there one 
forgot that one was hard of hearing. 
The changing from one teacher to an- 
other, their infinite patience and kindly 
helpfulness, and the pleasant class-work 
all gave variety and stimulated the im 
terest in mastering the study. The at 
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mosphere of the school was delightful, 
and, while everybody was intent on ac- 
quiring the ability to read the lips, there 
was much pleasant and interesting ex- 
change of experiences and ideas fostered 
by the teachers. We all found it a de- 
lightful place, and were genuinely sorry 
when the school term closed. 

Then, too, there was the club, the 
“Speech Readers’ Guild,” an association 
of the hard of hearing for sociability and 
usefulness, directed by the able presi- 
dent and officers, who gave liberally of 
themselves and their time, so that the 
meetings and different lines of work 
were profitable and helpful to all. Here 
was another place where the hard of 
hearing did not feel at a disadvantage, 
and here, too, we found a delightful 
spirit of friendliness and helpfulness. 
Many availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Guild to assist in 
the work carried on by the Red Cross. 
In this way the members were able to 
extend their usefulness outside of the 
Guild. 

But to go back to the study of lip- 
reading. It seems to me to be more than 
a help. It is an accomplishment. It 
trains not only ‘the eyes, but the mind. 
It makes us observant and expectant in 
the company of others, rather than un- 
observant and inattentive because we 
cannot hear what is being sath It also 
means application and _ self-discipline; 
for, after being taught how to wateh for 
the words and sentences, it remains for 
us to’ put in practise what we ‘have 
learned. That means that we must take 
every opportunity to make use of the 
knowledge already gained, for our skill 
in reading lips depends on the practise 
we get, and that practise depends mainly 
on ourselves. We must patiently and 
persistently watch, watch, watch the visi- 
ble speech until we do so unconsciously 
from habit. By this time we and our 
friends begin to think that our hearing is 
improving ; but if we close our eyes we 
find the fact is that we are learning to 
read the lips, even though we began al- 
most to despair of ever being able to 
do it. 

So many feel that:when they have 
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completed the course of lessons they 
should be fully taught, and should be 
able to read anybody’s lips at sight, and 
because of their inability to do this they 
become discouraged. Then the - only 
reason they try at all is because it is their 
only hope of understanding others. They 
forget that they must have patience with 
themselves. Does not a mother, when 
teaching her child to talk, have infinite 
patience and perseverance? So, too, 
must we persevere with ourselves and 
be content with slow progress, patiently 
trying to make that progress constant. 
That is the secret of true growth. 

When we plant a seed, do we expect to 
see a plant and blossom immediately ? 
The seed first has to send roots into the 
ground. That is what we are doing 
when, in the beginning, we are training 
our eyes and mind, and the beginnings 
are as important as the later ability to 
read lips, even as the roots are as im- 
portant to the plant as the leaves and 
blossoms. So we must have patience 
with ourselves and perseverance as well. 
How does a stenographer become expert 
in her work? It is practise that gives 
her skill and speed, and in that way only 
can we become expert in reading the lips. 
Instead of becoming discouraged because 
there are people whose lips we cannot 
read, we should be encouraged by the 
ability we already have, and strive for 
more. 
3Did you ever study birds? Did you 
find it difficult to distinguish the different 
varieties of some large:family of bifds? 
Did you not admire those. who were able 
to recognize at sight any member of tliat 
family? They did it by a knowledge not 
only of the coloring and markings:of the 
bird in sight, but also of its habits. Stilt, 
if you should: ask them how they knew 
the bird, they would not»think of alluthe 
mental processes that enabled thema::to 
identify it, but simply of the fact that 
they knew what it looked ‘like, « So}:in 
reading lips, we want to train ourselyds 
so well that we do not realize we, atectty- 
ing to read the lips any more than people 
who hear are conscious of any effort to 
hear. tor! 

The consciousness that we are going 
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to try to read some person’s lips often 
defeats our purpose. Have we not all 
had this experience? Even the con- 
sciousness that some one is watching us 
is sometimes enough to distract our 
minds. We need to forget ourselves— 
forget everything except that we are to 
give undivided attention to what is being 
said. The ability to concentrate the mind 
is of first importance. It is the factor 
that makes for success. 

Another important factor in the ability 
to read the lips is a large vocabulary. 
Blessed is he who has a large vocabulary 
and fund of general knowledge. We 
cannot recognize words which we do not 
know. If our vocabulary is limited, we 
must seek to increase it. Of course, one 
of the best ways to do this is by reading, 
not only for words but for knowledge. 
The more we know about different sub- 
jects, the more interest we shall have 
and the greater will become our skill in 
reading lips. Can we understand refer- 
ences to the Bible if we are not familiar 
with the Bible? This is true of all sub- 
jects. We must be familiar with them 
if we would grasp the meaning quickly. 

Kind friends, too, are valuable in help- 
ing us become skillful lip-readers. For- 
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tunate, indeed, are they who have friends 
interested and patient with them in their 
efforts to learn. But lip-reading, like 
virtue, is its own reward. As we be 
come able to read the lips we forget 
about our inability to hear, and we also 
command the respect and admiration of 
our hearing friends. At a social evening 
of the Speech Readers’ Guild, when hear- 
ing guests were invited, it was difficult to 
distinguish the people who were hard of 
hearing. At the end of the games, when 
the answers were announced, one of the 
guests remarked that only those who 
could hear were at a disadvantage, for 
the speaker, being used to talking to 
those who could read the lips, did not 
think to raise her voice for those who 
were too far away to hear ordinary con- 
versation. Many who have visited the 
school and the Guild are emphatic in 
their expressions of praise and admira- 
tion for the ability of those who can 
carry on conversation without hearing 
any, or, at best, only a part, of whats 
being said. They think it wonderful 
This shows what patient and persistent 
effort can do for us who need the train- 
ing, and the result will be successful in 
proportion as we make the effort. 





AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 
BY GRACE K. WADLEIGH 


T HAS seemed to me sometimes, in 

the discussions of the different phases 
of lip-reading, that perhaps too little is 
said and too little preparation made for 
the time after the school instruction 
when, with somewhat different condi- 
tions, and with the necessity for greater 
effort, many discouraging experiences 
must frequently be encountered. All the 
school work does, indeed, lead up to this, 
and the pupil has probably begun to use 
the “experience method” outside the 
school with some encouraging results—a 
kind of “foretaste of heaven,” as I once 
heard a pupil describe it. Yet even so, 
there is often, I fear, considerable wan- 
dering before the road is found and the 


milestones begin to appear. Some pt- 
pils have only a short course of instruc- 
tion ; some may be at a distance from the 
school; many are more than comfort 
ablv deaf. Friends and relatives may not 
all at once realize the value of lip-read- 
ing or the best way to help. Dif 
culties which have been to some extent 
smoothed over may seem very large, and 
a few embarrassing failures almost over- 
whelming. There is so much more to 
lip-reading success than just the success 
in lip-reading, that this time should be 
foreseen and understood as clearly as 
may be by both teacher and pupil. It is 
true that pupils must travel their own 
road; but they should get from their 
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school attendance, beside the beautiful 
vision and a strengthening of the inspira- 
tion to follow it, a fairly clear idea of the 
way to proceed and some of the obsta- 
cles to be met. 

We do not all have the same troubles ; 
some of the fortunate ones apparently 
have very few; but there are similarities 
in our experiences. We all have to ex- 
periment and blunder, and not take the 
blunders or ourselves too seriously, and 
when we see for ourselves how we may 
overbalance failure with success, then 
perhaps our salvation as lip-readers is 
practically assured. We must not, of 
course, expect impossibilities or hope to 
“read lips perfectly” like those mythical 
beings of whom we are now and then 
told. 

During the course of instruction the 
teacher should provide opportunities for 
meeting hearing people. There are pu- 
pils who wish at first to learn all by them- 
selves, and must even be persuaded to at- 
tend classes; but they usually discover 
their error. Friends and relatives, per- 
sons interested in the deaf and their prob- 
lems, or in other good “causes,” should 
especially be sought out. We all need 
larger views and a better sense of pro- 
portion. Pupils will naturally be inter- 
ested in the problems of the deaf and 
should be encouraged to active sympathy. 
It is a very good sign that practise meet- 
ings, clubs, associations, leagues are in- 
creasing so rapidly. Perhaps, too, from 
their intermediate position, the adult 
hard-of-hearing have a certain responsi- 
bility in helping to bring the congenitally 
deaf and the hearing people closer to- 
gether. The progress in the schools for 
adults has already been an advantage and 
will surely be so more and more. 

Initiative on the part of the pupils may 
be encouraged in many ways. Almost 
invariably they enjoy “teaching,” and 
they ought to be to some extent both 
teacher and pupil together, for so they 
will better solve their own problems and 
be more interested in those of others. 
They often, too, need tact and under- 
standing to get into good lip-reading re- 
lations with their own families. How 
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often I am told, “Oh, I couldn’t think of 
asking any one at home to practise with 
me!” Yet intelligent co-operation there 
is almost an essential, and fortunately a 
good many difficulties adjust themselves 
as the pupil gains skill. 

The school should, so far as possible, 
keep in touch with former pupils. The 
teacher needs their co-operation, and it is 
decidedly to their advantage to keep up 
their connection and interest. Sharing 
with others will tend to increase efficiency 
and thus mutual gain follows. 

Those pupils who find the way hard at 
first—I am not saying that all do—must 
remember that blunders should be for- 
gotten at once and not dwelt upon. 
After an embarrassing failure there is a 
tendency to “let go,” a feeling that we 
deserve at least a respite before a re- 
newal of the struggle. I am sorry to 
say that I have done a great deal of “‘let- 
ting go;” but I did discover after a while 
that wher I didn’t let go, but just went 
ahead, hardly stopping to think, I fre- 
quently had some of my best triumphs. 
Failure and success are so astonishingly 
close together! There are triumphs 
which just happen, flawlessly and ideally, 
but not too often, at least in the early 
stages of lip-reading. Fortunately there 
are various other triumphs, and we do 
well to exult in them all and let them 
help us over the hard places. It must 
also be remembered that though mental 
habits unfavorable to success can be 
changed, we should not expect too sud- 
den a change. We can all of us, how- 
ever, gradually gain courage, serenity, 
steadiness, and mental concentration. 
We can change a habit of introspective 
brooding, if we are unfortunate enough 
to have such a habit, into useful activity. 
We can discover anew, if we have for the 
time forgotten it, that our hearing com- 
panions are, on the whole, at least well- 
intentioned and glad to help. We can 
more and more become unconscious of 
ourselves through our interest in others. 
However badly we may be handicapped, 
if we go on bravely, persistently, and 
cheerfully, we shall before long at least 
strike the main road. 


























HE editor asked me to tell some- 
thing about my work last winter. I 
received so much help and mental stim- 
c ‘4 hl y 4a, “ r 
ulus from THe Vorra Review that I 
gladly pass on to others whatever may be 
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of interest. In the first place, I found it 
possible. to take a few pupils to board 
with me, and my experience was so satis- 
factory that I now consider boarding 
with the ,teacher to be an ideal way to 
learn lip-reading. Not only did the pu- 
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AN IDEAL METHOD FOR STUDENTS OF LIP-READING 
BY MARY D. SUTER 


pils have constant practice in lip- reading 
with me, but they enjoyed practice with 
each other and with all pupils coming to 
my school. My day pupils also met at 
my home for frequent practice, and 
found each other mutually helpful ; thus 
pleasant friendships were formed. 

The weekly conversation classes were 

held at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, so that 
pupils who were Government employees 
might attend; thus they were highly en- 
joved. Usually I have some friend who 
knows nothing of lip-reading to help me; 
but when no one is available the pupils 
themselves enjoy giving each other sen- 
tences and quotations and conducting 
games. Our favorite game is to select 
an object or character for one to guess, 
The answers to the questions must ak 
ways be more than Yes or No. Much 
merriment was occasioned one afternoon 
by the selection of “Adam” in our char- 
acter game. Another game, which | 
have not, seen mentioned, but which has 
afforded entertainment, is for one pupil 
to begin: by, saying, “I dreamed last night 
that 1” ——.. The next in order takes it 
up by say ing, “I did not dream last night 
that I ,, but T dreamed” Each 
one adds. fo it uhtil, after seven or eight 
have played, not only is considerable 
practice in lip-reading given, but the 
memory is trained. 
__I find that if one can have a pleasant, 
friendly atmosphere in the weekly class, 
it does much to brighten the lives of 
those who are deprived 6f so many ,ef- 
joyments and develops a spirit of op 
titmism and patience. 

Pupils have come to me from distant 
States, though they may have been drawn 
here by the many attractions that Wash- 
ington offers in winter, including its. usu- 
ally fine weather. Yet it was a pleasure 
to meet these cultured guests and to real 
ize that I was helping to bring a brights’ 
outlook into life. 
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LITTLE knowledge is not a dan- 
A gerous thing where lip-reading is 
concerned. Half a loaf is certainly bet- 
ter than no bread. Some persons are de- 
terred from beginning the study by the 
false assumption that unless they can be- 
come experts it is useless to make any 
attempt. Every little bit of training in 
lip-reading helps. Hence, when I am 
asked, “Does it pay to study lip-reading 
if one does not feel that he is qualified to 
be an expert in a short time?” I answer, 
Unquestionably, yes, as the following in- 
cidents show : 

It pays in our daily shopping. Over 
the counter certain rather set phrases 
may be easily recognized at all times and 
the embarrassment of imperfect hearing 
never disclosed. “In my marketing,” 
says one lady, “I pay my accounts at a 
glass-enclosed office. To be sure, I can 
hear nothing, but can see the cashier’s 
lips through the window or tiny aperture 
above the slide. The same is true in my 
banking, for the teller is likewise encased 
in a glass-covered compartment.” 

Another beginner had this experience: 
My brother’s daughter had a mild case 
of diphtheria. Of course the laws of 
quarantine were rigidly enforced. 

Desiring to see and visit daily with the 
well members of the family, I did so to 
my perfect satisfaction outside the closed 
window. They, with perfect hearing, 
could catch my voice even through the 
glass, and I, with no sound to guide me, 
could understand every word they said 
to me solely because of my ability to lip- 
read. 

When we go to hear a lecture or ser- 
mon we may hear the speaker’s voice, 
and therefore assume that we are not 
using our even meager knowledge of lip- 
reading. Turn our heads away for a 
moment, and we find how little those 
sounds convey to us of the speaker’s 
thought. 

Recently I occupied a front seat at a 
lecture, where T thought I could actually 
hear it all. I did hear, with my eves 
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fixed upon the speaker’s face, but every 
time his arm, upraised in gesture, con- 
cealed his lips from my view, I lost the 
connection. 

A pupil came to me for a lesson, very 
early in her course. With a smile of 
happy accomplishment she remarked, 
“Why, I got every bit of a conversation 
I saw carried on between two other 
ladies in the car this morning. Perhaps 
I shouldn’t have watched—but my eyes 
are my own. [I'll use them.” 

Miss M entered my studio one day 
joyously. “Oh! I am so happy. I just 
met a friend of mine whom I haven't 
seen in a long time. From across the 
street I saw her say, ‘Good morning. 
Are you working now?’ I was so happy 
to be able to answer her.” 

Another beginner remarked : “A neigh- 
bor passed me, saying, ‘I am going to 
the ba—.’ I could not understand where 
she said she was going until, seeing her 
return with a paper bag, I concluded her 
sentence to my satisfaction. The next 
time. I think I will recognize that hard 
word ‘bakery.’ ” 

An elderly lady who was taking her 
first lesson said, with a strange look in 
her eyes, at the conclusion of the first 
story: “Why, I got almost everything 
you said, and I really didn’t hear a word. 
No, I didn’t. You needn’t think I did. 
How strange! Why, there must be 
something queer about all this. What is 
it?” She talked on, trying to convince 
herself of a weird reality, as it were, 
pinching herself into consciousness. She 
was positively dumbfounded at her own 
ability, previously undiscovered. 

A very successful beginner, the wife 
of a Methodist minister, and therefore 
a busy church woman, came for her les- 
son early in her course. With beaming 
countenance, she exclaimed, “Why, Miss 
D , | am so happy. I attended my 
missionary meeting last week without my 
acousticon, which I have always worn 
before; and I got everything that was 
said,” 
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Even if your ability is only ordinary, 
what a great nerve rest and tonic the les- 
son may be! One young business woman 
who wears an acousticon throughout her 
working hours came for her lesson last 
Friday at seven o'clock. 

“How are you feeling?” I asked, for 
she had not been well and was very 
nervous. 

“Oh, pretty tired,” she sighed. 

I gave the lesson as usual, this being 
the fifth in her course. 

As she rose to go, I said: “Well, have 
I tired you all out?” 

“No! I feel more rested than when 
I came in to you,” was her emphatic re- 
joinder. 

There is some amusement in getting 
even part of a sentence when we are be- 
ginners, and eavesdropping may be for- 
given under certain circumstances. Said 
one lady: “The other morning, when 
doing my marketing, I watched a woman 
talking to the butcher. These words 
only caught my eye, ‘Macht du 
die alle . . . zu,’ sufficient, how- 
ever, for me to conclude, first, that she 
was German; and second, that she had 
asked him to wrap up all her packages 
into one. Seeing him do this, I knew 
that my synthetic understanding had 
guided me right.” 

A parent, leaning sternly over his four- 
year-old son, was speaking forcefully. 
I plainly saw, from a side view of his 
lips, “You must never do that again. 
Don’t you know that papa doesn’t like 
his boy to do a thing like that?” 

I had seen enough to excite my sym- 
pathy for the chastised child, who began 
to weep with contrition. 

How often even we who are not very 
deaf hear only part of a conversation, 
and by lip-reading bridge over our defect 
so that we are told, as I was the other 
day by a stranger, “Why, I should never 
know you were deaf. You have no diffi- 
culty at all.” 

“Oh! yes I do,” said I, “if you talk to 
me in the dark.” 

Our dependence upon the light is 
sometimes overlooked. Shortlv after I 
learned the new art I called upon an old 
friend. We visited easily for sometime, 


but on leaving her I attempted to con. 
tinue my conversation while passing out 
through a_ rather darkened _ hallway, 
Keenly realizing then that I had been 
seeing, not hearing, all previously said, 
I was obliged to return to the lighted 
parlor to finish the talk. Then I went 
silently through the vestibule. 

Although there may be rare cases 
when hard-of-hearing persons can help 
themselves without systematic lessons, it 
pays to take a course under trained guid- 
ance. One pupil, who said that he had 
a text-book and had been studying lip- 
reading without a teacher “off and on” 
(mostly off), remarked to me after his 
sixth lesson: “Why, I get more now in 
one hour with you than I ever did before 
in all the time I’ve tried to study alone.” 

Lip-reading is, moreover, a definite 
spiritual and social stimulus. Two young 
ladies, both hard of hearing for years, 
acquaintances, but not associates, are 
now finding themselves regular com- 
rades, practising at each other’s homes 
alternately once or twice a week, attend- 
ing the “movies” together, and finding 
lip-reading the bond that unites them in 
their common achievement. Both had 
remained aloof from “chums ;” both had 
begun to be confirmed stay-at-homes, re- 
fusing to go anywhere, denying them- 
selves the joy of human companionship. 

One young lady said, after her sev- 
enth lesson: “Why, my people at home 
are already noticing a change in me. 
while ago I persistently refused to go to 
the moving pictures or anywhere they 
invited me, and now—why, J ask them 
to go with me.” 

When my conversation class was first 
organized, I reminded a pupil at the close 
of her afternoon lesson, “Don’t forget to 
come back for the conversation class to- 
night.” “Forget it? Why, I would not 
miss that class for anything. No danger 
of my forgetting to come. It is a great 
help.” Mr.G—— likewise expressed him- 
self: “This sort of class is fine for all of 
us—all alike, deaf and beginners.” An- 
other telephoned on the morning after a 
meeting of the practise class to say, “Il 
just called up to tell you what a good 
time we had last night.” 
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Much might be written about the 
psychological effect of this coming to- 
gether for practise. There is a joyous 
stimulus, a sympathy, a comradeship 
which can be fully appreciated only by 
the “initiated.” The “uninitiated” look 
on in wonder, often remarking, “Why is 
it that those deaf people all seem so 
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happy, so alert? I don’t believe they 
grieve much over their affliction.” 

If this remark is overheard, some such 
retort flashes back: 

“Affliction, indeed! We have con- 
verted it into an accomplishment, we have 
made life worth living. All glory to lip- 
reading !” 





ABOUT LIP-READING 
BY EMMA B. KESSLER 


LITTLE girl of seven was once the 

interested observer of a lip-reading 
lesson. Afterwards she made the follow- 
ing comment regarding the teacher: “She 
just whispers.” There are also some 
grown people who share the child’s opin- 
ion that all a teacher of lip-reading has 
to do is to modulate her voice and read 
exercises to her pupils. The more serious 
minded, however, realize that this is not 
all. The technical part of our work, im- 
portant as it is, is only one side of a teach- 
er’s activities. 

Aside from the need of instruction in 
lip-reading, there is also much need of 
instruction about lip-reading. There are 
still many people who have never heard 
anything about “the subtle art;” and 
whether or not they have faith in its 
merits; whether they have good or bad 
ears, they prove willing listeners when 
we choose to speak of our profession. 

The hard of hearing may welcome the 
chance to become speech-readers. They 
see in lip-reading an open door, oppor- 
tunities for greater usefulness, and a re- 
turn of the joy of living. Or they may 
be skeptical. They may argue that they 
don’t know whether they can learn. Or 
they may be averse to risk any money 
on this new “fad” (as one woman re- 
ferred to lip-reading), because they have 
never seen any one who could under- 
stand speech without hearing the voice 
of the speaker. If told that the teacher 
1s deaf, they: still manifest their unbelief 
by saying: “She can’t be very hard of 
hearing, for she heard everything we 
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said.” 
lieving. 
On the other hand, those whose hear- 
ing is normal are easily persuaded that 
a person whose hearing is impaired 
should not delay in taking up the study 
of lip-reading. They think, as a matter 
of course, deaf people would just flock 


So, after all, seeing is not be- 
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to schools where they could receive in- 
struction in this art. They argue that it 
is the only sensible thing to do. What 
sound judgment they display! But how 
thoughtless these same intelligent people 
sometimes seem when carrying on a con- 
versation with a student of lip-reading! 
A hard-of-hearing woman was recently 
addressed at a luncheon by a woman sit- 
ting across the table. She failed to un- 
derstand, and requested a friend seated 
next to her to interpret for her. There- 
upon the first woman remarked: “You 
didn’t understand me!” I thought you 
were studying lip-reading!” “Yes,” 
answered the deaf woman, “I’ve had six 
lessons, and if you had had six lessons 
on the piano or in French, I wonder how 
much you would know about the sub- 
ject.” She was master of the situation; 
but many a pupil would have felt 
crushed, and not a few might have con- 
cluded that there was no use making any 
further effort to accomplish their diff- 
cult task. Some pupils lack the force to 
assert themselves; or, as is sometimes 
the case, their explanations, though 
valid, are not accepted. In behalf of 
these, the teacher can at times offer a few 
suggestions without appearing intrusive. 

It is partly due to the fact that hearing 
people cannot fully appreciate the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, partly due to the 
fact that the principles of lip-reading can 
be mastered in a comparatively short 
period, that the impossible is sometimes 
expected. Then, too, the term lip-read- 
ing is somewhat misleading. A person 
taking up the study of French may, after 
a few lessons, be able to read a para- 
gravh, and, with the aid of a dictionary, 
understand the thought expressed. Buti 
he cannot become thoroughly conyersant‘ 
with the language except by continued 
use. The deaf adult taking up the study 
of lip-reading has set before himself the 
task of acquiring a new language—a 
movement language—which he cannot 
master in six lessons, nor even in six 
times six lessons. It is only after close 
application and diligent practise that the 
student can translate this language of 
the mouth movements at sight into his 
mother tongue. 








THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Miss McCowen has stated that “speech- 
reading is to him merely another form of 
language to master, a translation, as it 
were, of known language forms, spoken, 
heard, written, into the language of mouth 
movements, or, more properly, facial 
movements, and can be acquired by any 
intelligent adult who wishes to give the 
matter sufficient time and effort.’’* 

The necessity of consistent and per- 
sistent practise is apt to be overlooked. 
It is a well-known fact that no one can 
become an accomplished musician unless 
he has an instrument (his own or some 
one else’s) on which to practise. It is 
equally true that no one can become an 
accomplished lip-reader without prac- 
tise; but in this case the instrument, a 
mouth, must belong to another person, 
Hence difficulty often arises in arranging 
for systematic drill. Inadequate prac- 
tise out of school is the common com- 
plaint. Family and friends persist in 
shouting, apparently oblivious to the fact 
that while they speak loud enough to be 
easily heard, they afford the lip-reader 
no opportunity to develop skill. But it 
is hard to overcome the habit of talking 
loud to a person with dull ears. Unfor- 
tunately this is especially true in the 
home circle, where failure to speak in an 
ordinary conversational tone wastes many 
a golden opportunity for progress. 

So it behooves us to assist the pupil 
in securing the cooperation of his com- 
nanions, and to inform people in regard 
to what may in all fairness be expected 
of the beginner in lip-reading. 





*“The Development of Speech-Reading in 
the Deaf Child.” By Miss Mary McCowen. 
A paper read at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Laryngological, Rhinological 
and Otological Society, Washington, D. C, 


April 29, 1910, and published in full in The~ 


Laryngoscope for June, I9gto. 


Dr. M. F. Arbuckle, of East St. Louis, Ill, 
read a paper on “The Treatment of Catarrhal 
Deafness,” at the sixty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Medical Society, at 
Bloomington, May 9, that is published in full, 
with the discussion, in the Illinois Medical 
Journal (Chicago), for September, 1917. 
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MANUAL OF LIP-READING 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from September) 


LESSON NINE 
R AFTER C AND G 


Cr and gr have the same forward move- 
ment as the combinations of the preced- 
ing lesson. 


Notr.—As cr and gr look alike (crow, 
grow ; Crave, grave), we practise only one 
of these in syllables. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 
Fic. 36.—Three syllables. 
ca-cra 
cou-—crou 
ca-cra. 
co-cro 
ke-cré 
ki-cri 


the 
36 


Practise Fig. 36 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). Direct attention to the two last syl- 
lables, noting the forward movement in 
the syllable containing the r. 


Fic. 37.—Two syllables. 


mo 
fa 
cro ¢ me 
sha 
37 i 
sa 
ca 


Practise Fig. 37 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


They cried for help. We heard them 
cry for help. Who heard the cry? The 
cry was heard from afar. Did you go to 
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the grove? Is this the right way to the 
grove? Take the green car to go to the 
grove. We raised these roses in our 
greenhouse. They grow there. They 
grow in the greenhouse. How they grow! 
How will they grow? Do you remember 
where they grow? Do you remember 
where we saw them grow? Do you re- 
member that we saw them grow there? 
Do you remember that we saw them grow 
in the greenhouse across the street? 
Probably it grows there. Probably it will 
grow worse. I am afraid it will grow 
worse. She was cross. She was so cross 
this morning. She was so cross because 
I criticized her. She will be cross if you 
criticize her. Do not crush it. Be care- 
ful not to crush it. I am afraid it will 
crush it. I am afraid it would be crushed! 


LESSON TEN 


L AFTER F, S, B (P) AT THE BEGINNING 
OF A WORD 


Fl, sl, bl (pl). In pronouncing | the 
tip of the tongue is placed against the 
upper gum. Generally the action of the 
tongue is seen. The vowel movement is 
somewhat prolonged in syllables contain- 
ing the / after f, s, b (p). 


MIRROR PRACTISE 
Fic. 38.—Three syllables. 
fé—flé 
ba—bia 


on so—sl6 


9 si-sli 
3 fou—flou 
bur—blur 


Practise Fig. 38 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2), (3). 
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Fic. 39.—Three syllables. 


bré 
bli 


sé-thé fra 
fré 
39 flou 


brou 


Practise Fig. 39 same as Fig. 25. No- 
tice in syllables having r before the vowel 
there is a forward movement, while for / 
we see the action of the tongue. 

Change the two leading syllables, sé- 
the, in Fig. 39 to whi-bé and to shé-ma, 
then to hou-tha, and continue same drill. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Who was to blame? They were to 
blame for it. I’m not sure who was to 
blame. He blames me. Why do you be- 
lieve that he is to blame? Do you play? 
Does he play well? How do they play? 
How does he play? I hope she will play 
well. I hope she will play for me. Show 
me how to play the game. This is the 
place. This is the right place. Do you 
know the place. The place is far away. 
Place it here. Place it there. Please 
place it over there. I shall be pleased to 
go. I shall be pleased to see them at four. 
She will have to replace it. Can they re- 
place it? This is my place. Where is 
your place? Do you blame her? Why 
do you blame him? Do not blame the 
boy. How did you sleep? I hope you 
slept well. Blow it out. He blew it out. 
They blew it up. It blew away. It has 
blown away. Be careful that it does not 
blow away. Don’t blame me if it should 
blow away. 


LESSON ELEVEN 


L AFTER C AND G AT THE BEGINNING OF 
A WORD 


Cl and gi have the same tongue move- 
ment as in the combinations of the pre- 
ceding lesson. 

Note.—As cl and gl look alike (class, 
glass; clue, glue), we practise only cl in 
syllables. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 





















































MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 40.—Two syllables. 


clé 
cla 
thé cli 
clé 
40 cla 
cloi 


Practise Fig. 40 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2), (3). Notice the action of the tongue 
in syllables containing /. i 


Fic. 41.—Two syllables. 
crou 
clou 
cra 
cla 
4! cra 
cla 


mi: 


Practise Fig. 41 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). Notice the forward movement in 
the syllables having r before the vowel 
and the tongue movement for /. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


I shall be glad to go. They will be 
glad to see you. Would you be glad if 
they came? I am glad of it. I am glad 
for your sake. I am glad it is so. I am 
glad you found it. I am glad to remain 
here. I am glad it happened so. I shall 
be glad to replace it. Who claimed it? 
Who claimed the watch that was found? 
What do they claim? They claim that it 
is not right. She claims that she found 
it there. Do you think it will clear off? 
Do you think it will clear off before we 
go? It is very clear. Clear the way. 
The sky is clear. It may clear off. Can 
you make it clear to them? I am glad it 
is clear. If it clears, I shall go. I shall 
be glad to go if it clears. If it is clear, 
we will climb the hill. Clean the window. 
Clean the room. Clean your gloves. 
Shall I clean them for you? Can these 
gloves be cleaned? Where can I have my 
gloves cleaned? Are you sure it is clean? 
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Can you classify the flowers? Can you 
classify the words? Shall I classify them 
for you? He will be glad to classify 
them for us. 


LESSON TWELVE 
N BEFORE A VOWEL 


In n the point of the tongue is placed 
behind the upper gum. The teeth are 
only slightly separated, the degree of 
opening depending upon the vowel that 
follows. There is only a very slight visi- 
ble outward movement. It is similar in 
appearance to ¢t and d, but these have 
more jaw movement and are shorter. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 42.—One syllable. 





Practise Fig. 42 same as Fig. 9 (1), 
(2). Form a syllable with consonant n. 


Fic. 43.—Two syllables. 


wa 
Sa 


no fi 
re 
43 mou 
sa 


Practise Fig. 43 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). Direct attention to 
the consonants rather than to the vowels. 

Change the leading syllable, nd, in Fig. 
43 to now and continue same drill. 


Note.—N is a difficult letter to see in 
syllables. Practise words beginning with 
n in short sentences frequently. N after 
a vowel is very obscure. Words like rain, 
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own, noon, mean, fine, etc., should be 
practised in short sentences. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE. 
n before a vowel 


How do you know? I do not know. 
I do not know how. They never know 
how. They never knew how. They 
never need know about it. They need 
you. We need them. We need them 
now. Do you need it now? I think we 
shall need more. Probably we shall need 
more. Probably we shall need nine more. 
Probably we shall need nine or more. 
He may need more. He may need more 
before long. He may never need them. 
I wish I knew about it. I wish to know 
about it. I wish I knew more about it. 
I wish you would tell me what you know 
about it. Do you know them? Do you 
know her? Do you know her well? Do 
you know anything about it? Do you 
know anything more about them? I 
don’t know. No one knows about it. No 
one seems to know about it. Tell us 
what you know about them. We have 
nothing to do with it. There is nothing 
to do. There is nothing the matter with 
it. There is nothing more to see now. I 
have nothing to say about it. I will have 
nothing to do with it. I will have nothing 
more to do with them. I know that he 
had nothing to do with the affair. If she 
knew “hat she would have nothing to do 
with it. Neither of them had anything to 
do with it. Neither of them had any- 
thing to say about it. Neither one nor 
the other knew about it. Neither of them 
had heard the news. Neither of them can 
come in the forenoon. I shall go at noon. 
I shall not go at nine. We shall go before 
nine. I shall go in the forenoon. I shall 
go at night. I shall not go now. They 
may go next week. I shall go in Novem- 
ber. I shall go in the afternoon. I know 
that they will not arrive before noon. 
She never comes in the forenoon. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE ON SHORT WORDS 
ENDING IN N PRECEDED BY A 
LONG VOWEL 


ain (as in vain) 


I waited in vain. They called in vain. 
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She tried in vain to find him. That is 
very plain. It was in plain sight. It 
must be put in plain sight. I fear it will 
rain before we get home. How long will 
they remain? We tried in vain to per- 
suade them to remain. How much did 
you gain? We may gain time by going 
that way. 


own (as in known) 


Do you own that house? That is her 
own. Is that your own? The man was 
unknown in the town. It is unknown 
why he resigned. It was thrown away. 
Will you phone me? Phone me at nine. 
Do not phone me after noon. Are you 
sure that it has not been thrown away? 
Is that all that is known about it? It is 
not known why he left home. The name 
is well known. He was a well-known 
writer. Will you loan me the book? I 
may loan it tohim. The birds have flown 
south. It was blown away. Perhaps it 
was thrown away. 


oon (as in soon) 


How soon can you come? How soon 
can they be here? How soon will you 
know? How soon can you phone? Let 
me know as soon as you can. I will 
phone you as soon as possible. I will 
phone you before noon. I will phone you 
some time in the forenoon. The man will 
prune the vine. Did you prune the rose 
bush? How soon can he prune the grape- 
vine? 

een (seen) 


Do you mean to go? Say what you 
mean. If you mean it, don’t be afraid to 
say so. Do not be afraid to say what you 
mean. Have you seen them? Have you 
seen her since last year? ‘Tell him what 
you have seen. I have seen her before. 
Clean the glass. Clean the window. 
Clean your gloves. Clean them as soon 
as you can. Clean them before noon. I 
mean to clean them this forenoon. 


ine (as in fine) 


Will you dine with us? Can you come 
and dine with us soon? What time do 
you dine? She asked me to dine with 
her. That is mine. That is not mine. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Mine is too fine. Mine is not fine enough, 
I will give you mine. Mine was thrown 
away. I will loan you mine. Please 
bring mine this afternoon. I have found 
mine. Mine is not good. How will you 
line it? Can you line it for me? Will 
you line mine for me? I mean to line 
mine. 


own (as in town) 


Why do you frown? Don’t frown, 
Mine is brown. 
The brown one is larger than mine. | 
like the green one better than the brown 


one. 
urn (as in burn) 


Did you burn yourself? How did he 
burn himself? Don’t burn the paper. 
How much does he earn? How much 
can he earn in a week? Can you learn 
it? Can you learn how? Can you learn 
how to make it? I should like to leam 
how. I mean to learn how very soon. 
When did you return? Return the book 
before noon. Shall I phone you when I 
return? 


LESSON THIRTEEN 


Thus far we have practised only the 
long vowels and the diphthongs. In this 
lesson we practise five short vowels: @ 
(an), 6 (on), % (in), % (fun), 2 (then). 

or d we see a slight downward move- 
ment of the jaw. 

For 6 we see a forward movement of 
the lips, less round than for dw. 

For i we see a slight backward move- 
ment of the lips, like @, only shorter. 

For i we see a short downward move- 
ment, like Gd, only shorter. 

For @ we see a shorter downward 
movement than for 4. The mouth does 
not open quite so wide. There is also a 
slight backward movement of the lower 
lip. 

Norr.—In pronouncing the long vowels 
and diphthongs without a consonant the 
movement or movements can be plainly 
seen. In pronouncing a short vowel by 
itself, however, the movement does not 
show at all. In conversation short vowels 
are not used alone as words except in the 


Give her the brown one. 
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one case of the indefinite article—a book, 
a shop. Read over carefully the defini- 
tions of the movements for d, 6, i, %, and 
% at the beginning of this lesson; then, 
with the help of a mirror, notice the 
movement for 4, 6, i, %, é, when followed 
by m, as an, on, in, un, en; also when fol- 
lowed by a consonant of the first class— 
for example, df, of, if, uf, éf. Notice 
also for » the mouth remains open, while 
for f it closes. In the latter case the 
yowel movement is more readily seen. 
Since there are numerous short words in 
the English language containing a short 
vowel followed by m (fan, on, pin, fun, 
then), these should receive special atten- 
tion, always remembering that it is the 
vowel movement that is the important one 
in the syllable. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 44.—Two syllables. 
af | 





Practise Fig. 44 same as Fig. 14 (1), 


(2), (3), (4), (5)- tees 
Change leading syllable, dn, in Fig. 44 
to On, in, tin, én, and continue same drill. 


Fic. 45.—Three syllables. 


wa 
sa 

{100 

ro 
thén—-hé bou 

bri 
45 ser 
ma 
fa 
cli 


Practise Fig. 45 same as Fig. 25 (1), 


(2), (3). 
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Change the two leading syllables, thén- 
hé, in Fig. 45 to whén-tha, dn-mi, in- 
win, and continue same drill. 


Fic. 46.—Two syllables. 


ca 
ser 
con sg 
f4 
46 s00 
fla 


Practise Fig. 46 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5): re 

Change leading syllable, cdn, in Fig. 46 
to in, tin, én, and continue same drill. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 
an (as in plan) 


What is your plan? What do they 
plan? Do you plan to go with them? 
When do you plan to go? When do you 
plan to leave? Can you plan to do it to- 
morrow? Can you plan to do it without 
me? Can you give me the plan? I can. 
This is my plan. Do you know a better 
plan? I know of no other plan. This is 
better than that. Their plan is better 
than ours. I wish you would think out a 
better plan. How can she do so? He 
ranaway. The boy ran away tosea. We 
ran for the car. Who ran the race? 


on (as in gone) 


She was on the way. Put it on. Where 
have they gone? Where did you say that 
he had gone? He may have gone with 
them? Do you think the man has gone 
away? He has gone on his way. Go on 
with the game. Had they gone when you 
called for them? Why should they have 
gone so early? They were on the way. 
We saw the man row on the river. The 
car leaves on the hour. The name is on 
the cover of the book. What does it say 
on that sign? I found this piece of paper 
on the floor. Can you tell me if the car 
leaves on the half hour? 


im (as in pin) 


You must do it in the right way. Break 
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it in halves. What would you do in my 
place? I hope we will win. I am sure 
they can win if they try. That is too thin. 
Pin them together. I shall be ready in a 
moment. What shall we do in the mean- 
time? That is in my way. 


un (as in fun) 


I have none to spare. 
Give me one more. It can be done. It 
must be done now. It must be done at 
once. Can it be done? Runaway. Run 
as fast as you can. He was run over. 
You will have to run if you wish to get 
that car. Who won? I believe her brother 
won the prize. It was great fun. None 
of them will do. There is one. There is 
not one. There may be one or more. 
Give me this one. Which one is yours? 
Which one do you want? They are all 
done. They are all gone. I will give you 
one more. You may be sure that it will 
be done well. You may be sure that it 
was done in fun. Can you give me one 
more? None of these will do. 


I have none. 


en (as in pen) 


Then I may go. I may gothen. When 
will you go? When will you go again? 
Can you go then? Then go if you can. 
Then I must give up the plan. Then I 
will give you one more. Please come, 
then, if you can. She gave me her pin. 
How many men were there? Were there 
ten men there then? Come at ten if you 
can. Let me know when they arrive. 


LESSON FOURTEEN 


T OR ED AT THE END OF A WORD, AFTER 
CONSONANTS OF CLASS I 


ft (ved), st, pt (mt, med, bt, bed) 


There is a downward movement of the 
jaw when ¢ or ed follow these consonants. 


Nore.—In the first twelve lessons we 
practised only initial syllables. In this 
and a few subsequent lessons we study 
the movements of some final syllables. 
These, however, are not so important for 
the lip-reader, since in rapid conversation 
they are not often seen (sometimes not 
even pronounced), and it is far more im- 
portant for the lip-reader to get the right 
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vowel and the preceding consonant, 
Therefore pupil is advised not to s 

too much time on final syllables alone. 
When the movement is seen, practise 
words containing such syllables in sen- 
tences. The syllable drills in the first 
thirteen lessons, on the contrary, should 
be frequently reviewed with the aid of 
the mirror, or they may be given by some 








one else and repeated by pupil. Always 
speak natural. 
MIRROR PRACTISE 
Fic. 47.—Three syllables. 
af—aft * 
Of—Sft 
if-ift 
tif-tift 
&f—€ft 
an arve—drved 
47 0d0ve—doved 
ave—aved 
€ave—éaved 
lirve—iirved 


*Notice that in the syllable af the mouth is 
closed at the end of the syllable by bringing 
the lower lip against the upper teeth. In aft 
it is opened when the ¢ (or ed) is pronounced. 
Hence the downward movement of the lower 
jaw. 


Practise Fig. 47 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). 

Fic. 48.—Three syllables. 
as—dst * 
os—Ost 
us—tst 
is—ist 
és—ést 
oas—Oast 
00s—d0st 
‘€as—East 


0i8~oist 
lirs—iirst 









*Notice that in as the mouth is closed at the 
end of the syllable by bringing the teeth ap 
parently together. In ast it is opened when! 
(or ed) is pronounced. Hence the downward 
movement of the lower jaw. Same movement 
is seen when ¢ (or ed) follows p, b, or m. 
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Practise Fig. 48 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 
ft, ved, at the end of a word 


How much have you left? Is this all 
that is left? Who left this? It was left 


this noon. It was left by mistake. I 
have none left. I think I have five or 
more left. Turn to the left. Can you 


lift it? Will you lift this for me? Sift 
the flour. Who carved that frame? I 
carved the beef. They have moved. Do 
you know where they have moved? It 
was proved. He proved that he was 
right. Do you think she has improved? 
It might be improved upon. He reproved 
me. I approved of the plan. How much 
have you saved? How many were saved? 
I hope he behaved well. The road curved. 
Have you reserved the seats? The fruit 
must be preserved. What have you re- 
ceived? We believed the report. It 
grieved me to hear the news. 


pt (ped), med, at the end of a word 


Some one rapped on the door. We 
stopped on the way. They must have 
stopped there over night. My watch has 
stopped. We popped some corn. She 
kept it for me. He kept his promise. 
We slept well. She slipped on the ice 
and broke her left arm. The man clipped 
the rose bush. I hoped that they would 
come before noon. They roped off the 
street. The boys roomed together. We 
resumed our work. The roses bloomed 
in June. They blamed me. Who was 
blamed? Who claimed the watch that 
was found? It seemed to be good. 


st (sed) at the end of a word 


I saw them last week. The last one 
was good. Come at half-past four. The 
last one was better than the first. How 
fast can you walk? We passed them on 
the avenue. ‘They passed by the house 
last night. I have lost it. We lost sight 
of them. We crossed the bridge. How 
much did it cost? We must go. This 
must be the last one. You must see them. 
You must rest. Give me the rest of it. 
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This is the best one I have seen. Don’t 
waste so much time, It was the first time 
she crossed the ocean. It seemed to be 
the best way. It seemed so at first. This 
one is the worst one of all. 


LESSON FIFTEEN 


T OR ED AT THE END OF A WORD, AFTER 
CONSONANTS OF CLASS II 


rt (red), It (led), ct (ked) 


There is a slight upward movement of 
the jaw when ‘t or ed follow these con- 
sonants. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 49.—Three syllables. 
al—alt * 

él-élt 

il-ilt 

ul-tlt 

ail—ailed 

dle—dld 

601-d6led 

‘owl—owled 

oil-oiled 


ile—iled 


Practise Fig. 49 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). 

NorEe.— Same upward movement is 
seen when ¢ or ed follow r and ¢ or k, 
Syllables ending in nd, nt, or ned after a 
vowel are somewhat longer than those 
ending in m. Examples: an, and; fun, 
fund; sin, sinned. Also syllables ending 
in nk or ng. Examples: ban, bank; in, 
ink; sun, sung. The difference, however, 
is so slight that it is not wise to spend 
much time practising them in syllables. 
Sentence practise containing such words 
is more profitable. 







SENTENCE PRACTISE 
rt (red, rd) at the end of a word 


Did you take part in the play? Which 
part do you prefer? That is the best 





*Notice the upward movement of the jaw 
when ¢ follows /. 
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part. My part is short. When did you 
start? Start at once. Read the report. 
How it poured last night! Where do you 
board? Have you heard about it? The 
word was blurred. Where shall you 
board the train? I received word this 
morning. We aired the house before 
they arrived. The roof must be repaired. 
They shared it with us. The sun ap- 
peared in the afternoon. The farmer 
sheared the sheep. They were much ad- 
mired. They retired early. I heard such 
an absurd report. 


lt (led) at the end of a word 


I felt sorry for them. Who built this 
house? Who built the fort? The flowers 
will wilt. The glass was filled to the 
brim. How many were killed? He failed 
to keep his promise. They sailed last 
week. The letter was mailed last night. 
The woman’s face was veiled. The chart 
was nailed to the wall. We hailed the 
car. The house has been sold. They 
fooled him. It has cooled off. She 
peeled the oranges for us. The letter was 
not sealed. The dog growled at us. Have 
you boiled the fish? It must not be 
soiled. The flag was unfurled. What 
was the result? Whose fault was it? 


ked (cked, ct) at the end of a word 


I packed the case before I left. Who 
cracked the nuts? He locked the door. 
We talked it over last night before he 
left. Have they picked the berries? We 
are booked to sail on the 4th of May. 
Will you help me select one? I don’t 
know which one to select. He is right in 
that respect. He worked very hard. 
They walked to the station together. The 
boys always poked fun at him. I thought 
it looked well enough. 


nd (ned), nk, at the end of a word 


Hand me the book. Hand it over to 
her. She fanned herself. Where did you 
land? What time did they land? What 
have you planned to do? Bend the wire. 
Can you bend (mend) it? I must attend 
to it before they come. How much money 
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did you spend? He gained nothing 
the sale. It pained me to lift my left arm 
How it rained yesterday! Who owned 
the place? Will you attend to the matter 
at once? I will send it to your friend 
My friend loaned me the book. She 
phoned me that she could not go. Hoy 
much did you find? Can you bind a 
book? Have you learned how? We went 
there together. The ship sank in the 
sound. You must thank them for it. Did 
you thank your friend? Did the cloth 
shrink? Turn the crank. We laid a 
plank across the brook. Fill out the blank 
and send it to the bank. How long do 
you think she will remain? Can you sing 
that song? Who rang the gong? 


LESSON SIXTEEN 


S AT THE END OF A WORD, AFTER 
CONSONANTS OF CLASS I 


fs (vs), ps (ms, bs) 


In pronouncing s after consonants of 
Class I we see a downward movement of 
the lower lip. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 50.—Three syllables. 


mi 






Ope—dpes 
ape—apes 
 e€p-€éps 
__ipe-ipes 
urp-tirps 
Practise Fig. 50 same as Fig. 25 (1), 


(2). 


*Notice that in dp the lips are closed at the 
end of the syllable. When s follows p, we se 
a downward movement of the lower lip. This 
movement is necessary in order to emit the 
breath when s is pronounced. In ms and 
the movement is the same as in ps. 


50 
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Fic. 51.—Three syllables. 
Offs * 

if-ifs 

uf-itifs 
arve—drves 
— Ove—6ves 
OO0ve—Gdves 
ave—dves 
€ave—Eaves 
_ lve-ives 
urve-tirves 











in 


5! 


Practise Fig. 51 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). 
SENTENCE PRACTISE 


ps (ms), fs (vs) (ves), at the end of a 
word 


She hopes to go. My friend rooms 
with me. He keeps up. He keeps on 
with the work. It keeps us busy. She 
improves her time. It saves much time. 
It serves them right. That proves it. 
That proves that he is right. My friend 
hopes to return before next month. It 
seems good. Do you believe he approves 
of that? Show me where he lives. Did 
they come to terms? That serves him 
right. He rooms near by. It keeps up 
their courage. He moves about from 
place to place. It gives us pleasure to go 
with them. That gives us time to think 
over the matter. The car leaves here on 
the hour. Will you go halves with me? 
It serves the purpose well. 


LESSON SEVENTEEN 
S AT THE END OF A WORD, AFTER 
CONSONANTS OF CLASS II 
ks (gs), ds (ts), ls, rs, ns 


In pronouncing s after consonants of 
Class II we see an upward movement of 
the lower jaw. 





*Notice that in df the mouth is closed at the 
end of the syllable. When s follows f or v, 
there is a downward movement of the lower 
lip. At the same time the lower teeth, which 
were covered while pronouncing f or v, are 
visible. The lower jaw does not move. 


(To be continued) 
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MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 52.—Three syllables. 


ark-arks 
oak-daks 
ake-akes 
» eek-ééks 
ike-ikes 
urk-iirks 






Practise Fig. 52 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). 

Note.—The letter + is pronounced like 
ks, and therefore words ending in x come 
under this group. Examples: tacks, tax ; 
flocks, phlox. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 
ks (kes), ls, ns, at the end of a word 


It takes too long. You vex me. She 
talks too much. He walks very fast. He 
works hard. He works well. It works 
like a charm. It makes no difference. It 
makes a good impression. He makes the 
best of it. He makes the most of his 
time. She thinks it would be the right 
thing to do. My brother thinks well of 
the plan. She looks well. She looks ill. 
It provokes me. It provokes me to think 
I left it at home. It makes me cross. It 
makes me ill. It makes all the difference 
in the world. I do not like the looks of 
it. It breaks easily. He breaks it off. 
He breaks the apple in halves. My father 
calls for the books on his way home. The 
ship sails at 4 o’clock. Who owns that 
land? Let me know who wins the game. 
I shall be sorry if he fails. What ails 
her? He takes great pains to do the 
work well. My friend plans to be here 
by next week. 





*Notice in pronouncing dck the mouth re- 
mains open, while in dcks the teeth are brought 
together after pronouncing k, and therefore 
we see an upward movement of the jaw. Same 
upward movement is seen when s follows /, 
d (t), r, and n. 








THE TEACHING OF SPOKEN FRENCH 


BY JAMES GEDDES, JR. 


HIS interesting work* has a direct 

object continually in view, the teach- 
ing of spoken French. It is evident that 
in order to do this the sounds of the lan- 
guage must receive particular attention; 
and not only the sounds, but the intona- 
tion, the cadence or French chant. These 
two factors, together with the verb and 
the vocabulary most usual in every-day 
life, are the fundamentals upon which the 
Oral French Method is based. The trend 
of modern language teaching of late years 
has been distinctly toward the “direct 
method” as illustrated by the text-books 
published, by the articles that have ap- 
peared in reviews, and by the class-room 
drill. By the direct method is meant the 
practical use of the language taught by 
using the language itself in as far as pos- 
sible constantly from the very beginning. 
It is differentiated from the natural 
method merely by greater stress upon the 
essentials of grammar, without an accu- 
rate knowledge of which it is not possible 
to express the simplest ideas correctly. 
While it would appear from a general 
glance over the educational field that this 
method is giving a good deal of general 
satisfaction, like any method—grammar 
method, natural method, psychological 
method, reading method, phonetic 
method —all good in themselves, but 
stressing especially one phase of the many 
embraced in the study of language, the 
direct method has also its limitations. 
For instance, one cannot hope by paying 
attention well-nigh exclusively to the 
spoken language to teach at the same time 
Preach literature, or the intricacies of 
French prose composition, or the vocab- 
ulary of scientific French. That fact 
must be realized by any teacher of ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, parents and chil- 
dren are insisting more and more upon 





*Oral French Method. A new system for 
rapidly acquiring facility in the speaking of 
French, by Mile Alice Blum, graduate of the 
University of Paris. New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1917. Pages XIV-337. $2. 
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something practical, and their wishes 
have been voiced in no uncertain manner 
at the recent conferences of the National 
Educational Association, and in a num 
ber of colleges an oral test requirement 
for admission is called for. 

The first chapters of the Oral French 
Method, containing the first thirty-three 
pages, are taken up with the subject of 
French pronunciation, the material being 
divided into: 1° Sounds, 2° Cadence, 3° 
Emphasis. Certain “nick-names” haye 
been given to certain important features 
of the subject throughout the book, the 
better to impress upon the pupil the char- 
acteristic element involved. Moreover, 
whatever is considered either in pronun- 
ciation or syntax of especial importanceis 
printed in red ink. Liaison, or linking, 
is indicated by a red slur (~ ) ; syllabica- 
tion is indicated by a dot (-); the ew 
phonic ¢ in such cases as a-t-tl is printed 
in red.. The fundamental principle that 
every syllable, as a rule, begins witha 
consonant, as in la sa. la. de is illustrated 
in a case like: les addresses = leh. a 
dress, by describing the linking of thes 
of the article as a 2, by the expression 
“borrowing” a sound, in order that the 
syllable may begin with a consonant; the 
insertion of the ¢t in parle-t-il, to divide 
the coming together of two vowels, is de 
scribed as “stealing” a consonant. 
oral vowel sounds BA BE BE BI BO 
BU BOU BOT are described as “up-stait 
sounds” (the two latter, BOU BOL @ 
“outsiders”), while the nasal vowels BAN 
BIN BON BUN are nick-named “down 
stair sounds” “because they are abdomet 
sounds” (incorrectly called nasal). It 
asmuch as these sounds are recognized 
by phoneticians as “nasal” in quality a 
distinguished from “oral,” the stricture 
“incorrectly called nasal” is not alte 
gether clear. Moreover, to the novice, 
the term nasal must make a stronger ap 
peal as a characterization than “a dowt 
stair sound.” It is stated that the emt 
phasis on the sixth syllable, BU, “is not 
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based upon observation alone,” but “is 
the fundamental rule of Alexandrine 
yerse’”—that is, the twelve-syllable verse 
“used by Corneille and Racine—in which 
an emphasis called césure is to be found 
on the sixth foot,” proving “that the em- 
phasis adopted in this method, BA BE 
BE BI BO BU, follows implicitly the 
genius of the French language. 

To illustrate the theory of what is 
called “regular cadence,” the following 
schemes, which are interesting phonet- 
ically, are made use of : 
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the regular verbs and of a few of the 
most common irregular verbs, such as 
avoir, étre, aller, pouvoir, vouloir; six 
chapters are devoted to pronouns, ad- 
jectives, adverbs; one to menus, with 
special stress on the pronunciation of the 
many common expressions found in 
French bills of fare, and three to what is 
entitled “Curiosities and Tit-bits,” em- 
bracing a wide range of miscellaneous in- 
formation of a popular character. 
Taking these up in the order here 
named, the verb, characterized as the 


EMPHASIS OUTSIDERS 
ee ee SS. 
BA BE BE BI BO BU, BOU BOI 
I 2 3 + 5 6 
Je me vous ai pas_ vu, di. manche 
Je me peux pas ve. nir, de. main 
Je me veux pas sor. tir, ce. soir 


and to illustrate how implicitly the spoken 
emphasis is embodied in the genius of the 
French language, a verse from Corneille’s 
Cinna and one from Racine’s Phédre are 
pictorially cited thus: 


Je suis maitre de moi | cesura 
cesura 


Ainsi que la vertu 





“back-bone” of the language, is given, 
and rightly, the largest amount of atten- 
tion, each time receiving what its conver- 
sational importance would seem to war- 
rant. Therefore the passé indéfini, or 


comme de l’univers 
le crime a ses degrés 











Je |suis| mai. |tre| de hen, pean com.| me| de |l’u! ni | vers 
a ie 3 1415 6 |cesura| | 2 $s ia 5; 6 
Ain.| si |que | la |ver.| tu, | ....... le | cri. me a ses de. | grés 


So striking a presentation of cadence 
is worthy of being noted in any review 
of this book because this particular fea- 
ture of pronunciation, cadence, rarely re- 
ceives any treatment whatever in text- 
books. Moreover, the lip positions of the 
“up-stair” and “down-stair” sounds are 
shown by admirable cuts portraying the 
mouth, teeth, and lips as in the well- 
known work of Rousselot and Laclotte 
(Paris, 1902). Why the “up-stair” O in 
BO is not portrayed with the other vow- 
els, as in the Rousselot and Laclotte work, 
and the “down-stair” in in BIN and un 
in BUN is not apparent. 

_ Of the remaining thirty-one chapters 
into which the book is divided, twenty- 
one of them deal with the essentials of 





compound of the present tense, used with 
avoir, and with étre alone and reflexively, 
as shown in the most usual colloquial ex- 
pressions, occupies a good portion of the 
book. The conversational past formed 
with the verb étre, as in je suis allé, is 
nicknamed “Smart - Set,” and about a 
dozen examples of such usage are illus- 
trated. The second person singular of 
the verb-forms is omitted throughout the 
conjugations, in order, as it would ap- 
pear, not to encumber the beginner of the 
spoken language with forms he will have 
practically no occasion to use. The passé 
défini, or preterit tense, is disposed of in 
two pages, merely a few forms exempli- 
fying the termination being given. It is 
nicknamed “Bookish-Past,” and the state- 
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ment is made that “the Bookish-Past is 
an action that is dead. It can be replaced 
by the Conversational Past.” This is in 
accordance with the scientific treatment 
of spoken French, as stated, for instance, 
by Beyer and Passy, in Das gesprochene 
Franzésisch, Céthen, 1893 (pages 155- 
156): “Dasselbe (the passé défini) ist 
aber in der umgangssprache der Nord- 
franzosen ausgestorben.” A good point 
in connection with spoken verb usage is 
that made when treating of the imperfect 
tense (page 209), and one not usually 
noted in grammars, that, notwithstanding 
the time be mentioned, the imperfect is 
often used instead of the conversational 
past with the verbs savoir, pouvoir, vou- 
loir, avoir, and devoir; as: Hier, je ne 
savais pas ma lecon. Hier, je ne pouvais 
pas sortir. Hier, je ne voulais pas venir. 
Hier, javais mal a la téte. Hier je devais 
aller au théatre, mais les billets ne sont 
pas arrivés. This last example, however, 
as shown later on, is not applicable. 

As regards the six chapters devoted to 
pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs, four 
chapters, two of which are “Recapitula- 
tion,” treat the pronouns en and y, the 
statement being made that “en replaces a 
word with de or numbers and is a conse- 
quence of de,” and “y replaces a place.” 
The examples of the usage of penser a, 
penser de, apporter, emporter, amener, 
emmener are well chosen and instructive. 
The two remaining chapters, dealing with 
adjectives, pronouns, and adverbs, call 
especial attention to such common forms 
as neuf, nouveau, vieux, ancien, and their 
meanings, the use of tout as an adjective, 
pronoun, and adverb, bon, and mauvais, 
with comparative and superlative forms 
and as used idiomatically. A great deal 
of the information imparted in the book 
is through footnotes referring to ex- 
amples cited on the pages. The three 
chapters dealing with “Curiosities and 
Tit-bits” contain a number of very com- 
mon facts that are of much interest and 
not apt to be found in the ordinary gram- 
mars in such concrete form. For in- 
stance, referring to the origin of the 
names of animals and of the meat, the 
statement is made that “the cooks served 
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the meat with French names” (in the 
time of William the Conqueror), which 
explains the double designation for anj- 
mal and meat in English. Thus we haye: 


Saxon: French: — English: 
ox oxen boeuf beef 
calf calves veau veal 
sheep mouton mutton 
swine porc pork 


Such etymologies are also shown, of 
much popular interest, but perhaps not 
generally known, as Rotten Row = Route 
du Roi; Charing Cross = Chére Reine 
Croix ; Grosvenor = Grosveneur ; cup= 
coupe, une coupe de champagne; cf. sow 
coupe; kerchief, from French couve-chef; 
napkin, from French nappe; mince pie, 
from the French mince (thin); a fine, 
from old French, finer to pay (page 272). 
And an interesting feature rarely noted 
in many text-books, but to which Mlle 
Blum gives considerable attention, is a 
comparison of very common old French, 
modern French, and equivalent English 
words (page 22). Old French or Eng- 
lish: interest, forest, feast, beast, haste; 
modern French: intérét, forét, féte, béte, 
hate; and (page 274), English: cost, 
fresh, hospital, isle, mast; old French: 
couster, fresche, hospital, tsle, mast; 
modern French: cotiter, fraiche, hépital, 
ile, mat; English: fault, default, false, 
summersault, veal; old French: faulte, 
desfault, faulsse, —sault, veal; modem 
French: faute, défaut, fausse, —sawl, 
veau. On this page (274) we find the 
statement : “All English words where the 
h is mute have a French derivation.” 
Among the examples is the English hotel. 
Undoubtedly the h in English hotel 
silent in some English regions, but stand 
ard English authority gives a pronounced 
h. The final chapter of the book takes 
up menus: “the menus are to be consié 
ered reading lessons,” reminding one of 
the inscriptions in Latin on tombstones, 
which inscriptions are assigned by some 
Latin teachers as “reading lessons,” 
useful in their way. The menus embrace 
a variety of the commonest terms used im 
discussing le pain, le potage, les hors 
d’euvre, le boeuf, le mouton, l'agnedt, 
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A Ten-Year-Old Pupil Remarked: “I'll Remember the Faces You Made.” 





BA (Tip of tongue BE (Show the 
against lower teeth) middle upper teeth) 





BE (Smile) BI (Broad smile) 





BOU (Pout) BOI (Stretch the jaw) 
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le poisson, les légumes, le fromage, les 
entremets sucrés, les fruits, les desserts, 
les boissons. 

There are many striking facts through- 
out the book, many of which escape the 
ordinary text-book. Moreover, these 
facts are presented in a no less striking 
way, with a view to prevent their being 
forgotten. For instance, the seven pic- 
tures presented of oral vowel formation 
(page 21) caused a ten-year-old pupil to 
exclaim: “I’ll remember the faces you 
made.” ‘To pronounce the sound in un, 
we are told to “grunt” ; to pronounce OU 
to “pout”; to pronounce EU to “drawl,” 
“drawl” is here used in a quantitative 
sense, and is only applicable to the ex- 
amples given in which the EU precedes 
r, not to those in which it is final, as in 
bleu, deux, peu; to pronounce the 7 in 
fini, midi, ict, we are told to “squeak,” 
etc. While such terminology may be 
criticized on the ground of being “unscien- 
tific,” the general sense may be grasped 
better by children than if the “grunt” 
sound be scientifically described as a 
“low-front-wide-round” vowel, and the 
“squeak” sound as a “high-front-narrow- 
vowel.” In a general way, then, the 
book may be said to be better adapted to 
the aptitude of young persons than of 
students of some experience along lin- 
guistic lines; and, if used by a teacher 
thoroughly familiar with French pro- 
nunciation and who takes pains to insist 
upon that particular feature of the lan- 
guage to which throughout Mlle Blum 
gives especial attention—that is, the pro- 
nunciation—good results may be obtained 
by this method, particularly as regards 
the spoken word, which it is the aim and 
object of the book to teach. 

The following slips are here pointed 
out, which doubtless will receive atten- 
tion in some future edition of the work: 
The circumflex accent on the noun diner 
and on the forms from the verb diner is 
omitted where these words occur on 
pages 39, 44, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 140, I4I, 
147, 219, 229, 240; page 60: the liaison 
in je vais au Bois is marked, but omitted 
in the forms: nous allons, vous allez, ils 
vont, also used with au and a noun; page 
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98: the accents in connait, connaitre, and 
reconnaitre are missing; page 168: ac. 
cent missing on réveille; page 112: the 
cedilla is omitted in lecons; page 123; 
aves is left out before tellement; page 
209: Hier je devais aller an théatre, mais 
les billets ne sont pas arrivés. Here the 
imperfect may not replace, as implied in 
the heading, the conversational past: j'ai 
di, the sense not permitting of it; page 
304: the forms: je m’assieds, il s’assied, 
ils s'asseyent are marked “obsolete” ; the 
usage, however, both in conversation and 
in books does not bear out this statement; 
indeed, these forms are sometimes found 
given as the paradigms when the forms 
je massois, il s’assoit, ils s’assoient, 
marked “modern” by Mlle Blum, are not 
given at all; page VII: Etudier should 
have an acute accent; page 206: nous ve 
nons should read nous ven tons ; page 255: 
il est dommage; il is not permissible 
here; the ce construction is obligatory 
after a few noun phrases like c’est dom- 
mage, pitié plaisir, justice, etc. ; page 263: 
la vérité lacks the acute accent on the 
first e; page 265: le premier décembre, 
the acute accent on the first e in décembre 
is missing; page 267: Ja first téte should 
have the circumflex accent on the e and 
not the grave accent ; page 287 : plait in ga 
ne lui plait plus should have the circum- 
flex accent over the i; page 292: la cham- 
bre dont je sors; the phrase should read: 
d’ou je sors; page 296: aujourd'hui en 
huit; the phrase should read: d’aujour- 
d’hui en huit; so also with demain en 
quinze (same page) the phrase should 
read: de demain en quinze; page 300: 
first line; OU should have a grave ac 
cent; seventh line: étaient should have 
an acute accent on the first e; page 321, 
fourth line: préparé should have an acute 
accent on the first e; page 327: importer 
(bottom of page) should be emporter; 
page 331: Marseille should be written m 
French, not Marseilles; page 265: “all 
letters are masculine”; this is true whem 
the enumeration of the letters of the 
alphabet, as now commonly taught m 
French schools, is by naming each conso- 
nant by its own sound, followed by the 
so-called e mute; but the older and quite 
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as common names of the letters are the 
consonant sounds + the so-called e 
mute; in which case f, h, /, m, n, r are 
generally of the feminine gender, the re- 
maining letters being masculine; page 
86: ne lui faites pas; this expression is 
perfectly good when the infinitive fol- 
lowing faire has a direct object: je lui at 
fait boire un verre de vin; but would not 
apply if the object were indirect, as, for 
example: They made him consent to that 
request == On le fit consentir a cette de- 
mande; page 61: Mme.; there should be 
no period in French after an abbrevia- 
tion, the last letter of which is that of 
the word itself; page 105: “all reflective 
verbs have two pronouns” ; but not in the 
imperative affirmative; asseyez- vous; 
page 26, foot-note: “vingt-cing, pro- 
nounce (van-cing) sound mn and k,” 
should read (vant-cing) sound nt and k; 
page 316: o. mele. tte; the word is not 
divided correctly either orthographically 
or phonetically. Mlle Blum’s general 
statement : “Every syllable begins with a 
consonant” (page 4) is substantially cor- 
rect; however, that in many words, as, 
for example: (Na-po-lé-on) is not pos- 
sible; the phonetic usage requires, if a 
single consonant is followed by / or r 
(except rl, as in parlait), both to be 
united with the preceding vowel: mai- 
grir; ta-bleau; other groups of two or 
more consonants are so divided that the 
first goes with the preceding syllable, the 
second and third with the following: ad- 
mi-rer; cer-cler es-pé-ran-ce; occasion- 
ally the written separation of syllables 
differs from the phonetic, as in instant = 
phonetic ins-tant. Moreover, e is silent 
at the end of a syllable preceding the 
stressed or final syllable: orthographic- 
ally: a-che-ter, but phonetically: ache- 
ter; orthographically: ap-pe-ler, but pho- 
netically: ap-le. By not observing the 
usage here indicated, Mlle Blum makes 
the following faulty indications of pro- 
nunciation: page 317: Ro-quefort should 
tread: Rog-fort, and it would be well to 
indicate long quantity in the final syllable 
of the o before the r, which is a regular 
feature. This quantity distinction is not 
indicated, as, for example, in Lu. rem. 
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bourg, the ou in the last syllable before 
the r being regularly long; page 27: Fon. 
tat.ne.bleau should be Fon-taine-bleau 
phonetically, or, at least, not suggest the 
pronunciation of the e mute before 
bleau; page 316: the word o-mele-tte, 
which appears transcribed six times as 0. 
mele.tte should appear: om-let, as indi- 
cated in Darmesteter, Hatzfeld and 
Thomas’ Dictionnaire, as well as in other 
standard works of the kind; so, too, page 
313: ma-quereau should be indicated: 
maque-reau better (mak-ro) ; page 315: 
A-sper.ges should be indicated: as-per- 
ges; page 317: ca. membert should be 
pronounced with the penult nasal; but 
striking out the m with a red line sug- 
gests no nasal pronunciation whatever ; 
page 317: Gru. y. ére; this word is not a 
three-syllable word, as implied in this in- 
dication, despite the fact (foot-note, page 
16) that “y always serves twice,’ the 
more correct indication is that indicated 
in the Dictionnaire above mentioned: 
Gru-yére; page 322: bi-scuit is incor- 
rectly divided, both orthographically and 
phonetically, and should be divided in 
both cases bis-cuit. As regards the indi- 
cation of French pronunciation, if any- 
thing like exactness is the aim, the Inter- 
national Association System is that quite 
universally used, and avoids the numer- 
ous misunderstandings liable to arise in 
just such cases as have here been cited ; 
page 11: “Notice the absolute similarity 
in pronunciation of er, ez, and é”’; pho- 
netically these terminations are identical, 
and so treated in the many works bear- 
ing on the subject of French sounds; 
page 13: “o pronounced like English u 
in ‘mud’: mo.de (mud); ro.be (rub) ; 
no.tre (nut); vo.tre vut.” Such a pro- 
nunciation appears to be more noticeable 
in other words here listed, like po./i and 
jo.li, and seems to be the sound described 
by Paul Passy in Les sons du francais, 
7¢ édition, Paris, 1913, page 85, § 167, 
12°, in such words, so pronounced, as 
comment, poteau, and prononcer. Un- 
doubtedly such pronunciations are heard. 
Possibly in such cases the vowel is a trifle 
weakened in the direction of the so-called 
e mute, and, perhaps, somewhat more 
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than is usually indicated for the standard 
normal pronunciation of such words. 
Nevertheless such pronunciations, quite 
frequently indicated throughout Mlle 
Blum’s book, are quite common and 
worthy of being thus pointedly brought 
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to the attention of students of French 
pronunciation; page 281: “Like all ad 
verbs, tout is invariable” ; but, certainly, 
in cases like: elles sont toutes péles. 
toutes is an adverb and varies from its 
form in: elle est tout agitée. 


HELPING THE DEAF TO HELP THEMSELVES 
BY LUCY MCCAUGHRIN 


INCE I have been teaching lip-read- 

ing to the adult deaf, I realize that 
the goal we must try to reach is to help 
the deaf in every way we can to be as 
nearly normal as possible. It is through 
lip-reading that we reach this goal, 
though there is much to be done in this 
work with the adult deaf besides just 
teaching them to read the lips. 

I have had the great and indescribable 
pleasure of seeing more than one deaf 
person who was despondent, and often 
absent-minded or embittered from being 
deaf or hard of hearing, awaken to the 
fact that one does not have to hear to 
converse with people; and not the least 
of this pleasure was in knowing I had 
helped them learn to use their eyes where 
their ears had failed them. 

So many people who are slightly deaf 
say, “I am not deaf enough to need lip- 
reading.” I wonder if any one could 
make a greater mistake. 

Lip-reading should be considered an 
absolute necessity for the hard of hear- 
ing as well as for the deaf. Those who 
perfect themselves in lip-reading as they 
grow deaf never go through the nervous 
strain that others do. 

The greatest difficulty that has beset 
me in this work is in reaching the deaf. 
Of course, my first step is to try to get 
the otologists interested, and they are all 
willing enough to tell their patients of 
our work ; but, judging from those I have 
discussed the subject with, most of them 
hesitate to impress their patients with the 
importance of studying lip-reading be- 
cause many of the deaf are so sensitive. 

Right here let me say I will be ever- 
lastingly grateful to Dr. W. G. Harrison, 
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of Birmingham, Ala., for interesting me 
in lip-reading; also for making me see 
that I should study before I was amy 
older or deafer, not because I might 
grow deafer or could not learn when! 
grew older, but because it would make 
life much easier then; and should I 
grow deafer, the process would be 
wonderfully simplified. Besides, as one 
grows more deaf and older, one is slower 
at lip-reading, as one usually becomes 
absent-minded and often loses the powet 
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of concentration to a certain extent. 
‘there are many deaf people who do keep 
their minds on the alert, and these, of 
course, learn more rapidly at any age. 

Think, though, how much the work 
has done for those who have become 
absent-minded and given up so much. 
It is as if they had been away in No 
Man’s Land, and it is such a pleasure to 

et back in touch with people. 

If those of us who are deaf do not 
make the effort to keep in touch with 
people, we are apt to have ingrowing 
minds—a fatal disease if it is allowed to 
go on—and nothing helps to cure it so 
successfully as lip-reading. 

Why are we deaf so self-conscious! 
May our first effort be to forget our- 
selves. Self-consciousness is a form of 
conceit, anyhow, isn’t it? 

It is a plain case of ruling one’s own 
spirit, for without the pupil’s co-opera- 
tion the teacher cannot make a good lip- 
reader. 

One pupil will say, “I would rather be 
dead than like this ;” another, “I am al- 
ways in the way” or “Nobodv wants to 
talk to me.” But isn’t it up to the deaf 
not to feel this way? And it is largely 
our own fault when we do. So we deai, 
as well as any other class of people who 
have some great handicap to overcome, 


must learn that the greatest things in the” 


world are “faith, hope, charity; and the 
greatest of these is charity.” 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke tells us a great 
truth that comes to my mind right here: 
“Love is giving, not getting ;” so let us 
give our best to others, not moaning over 
what we cannot get, and in this way we, 
too, can know the joys of living. 

When we learn these things and get 
the right view of life, we begin to 
progress. Then we come to the actual 
work of learning to read the lips with 
the best prospects in the world of being 
good lip-readers. 

Many things come to my mind that I 
have learned since I have been teaching, 
but they are experiences and natural de- 
ductions very much like those given by 
other teachers through Tur Vovta Re- 
VIEW. 

However, I want especially to say this: 
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Do not take the hearing devices from the 
deaf. There are not many except the 
very deaf that will use them; but for 
those who go most of the time without 
hearing a natural tone of voice they are 
a wonderful pleasure. 

Hearing music or a natural speaking 
voice for a little while each day goes so 
far toward keeping one in touch with 
people, consequently toward keeping one 
normal, that 1 believe we should encour- 
age the deaf to use some hearing device, 
though not to become dependent on it. 
A very important reason for this much 
hearing, even when one is a good lip- 
reader, is that it helps to keep the voice 
natural. 

The lives of the deaf are greatly what 
they make them; but they are “up against 
a snag” and must smooth it out with 
much patience and an optimistic view of 
life. Still they need the help of those 
blessed with good hearing. And the 
best way to help them is by treating 
them as nearly as possible as other people 
are treated and by being patient with 
them. 

Patience is a million-dollar virtue, any- 
how, and much needed at other times 
than when dealing with the deaf. 

If the deaf have done no more than } 
cultivate this virtue in themselves and in” 
others, they, too, have lived for some- 
thing worth while. 


The proper development of the child during 
war is a vital problem in national conservation, 
since it is this younger element which must 
officiate largely im reconstruction. Every 
scheme for national preparedness must con- 
sider the care and training of the child during 
war stress. Whether the adverse effects of 
war—shock, injury, sacrifice, etc.—will have an 
adverse hereditary influence upon the succeed- 
ing generations, or whether there is to be a 
renaissance as a result of the sacrifices and 
hardships of war, remains to be seen»—From 
an editorial in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


“Cleft Palate” is the title of a paper read by 
Oscar Wilkinson, M. D., of Washington, at a 
meeting of the Fairfax County (Va.) Medical 
Society, and published in full in The Virgimea 
Medical Semi-Monthly (Richmond) for Sep- 
tember 7, 1917. 







































WHAT THE GENERAL PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW CONCERNING 
LIP-READING 


BY CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


IP-READING is a first aid and not a 

last resort. A few years ago, outside 
the circle of teachers of the deaf and a 
limited number of pupils, few knew any- 
thing of the art of lip-reading. Later 
there was talk of the oral method for 
children and of the wonders accom- 
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plished through it. Now the general 
public is beginning to hear that there is 
instruction to be had in lip-reading for 
the adult deaf—those who have suffered 
the inconvenience of impaired hearing at 
middle life or later—and to learn that 
there are schools where they may study. 

We who are hard of hearing feel that 
the general public should know some- 
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thing of such schools, their location, their 
methods, aims, etc. Our problem is two- 
fold: We must learn to read the lips and 
we must insist that we be allowed to read 
the lips. “Allowed to read the lips!” 
some one will exclaim. ‘What have I 
ever done to prevent it?” ‘What have 
you ever done to prevent it?” Wilfully 
nothing; unconsciously everything. 

But calm yourself. I am not indulging 
in personalities. I am, remember, ad- 
dressing the general public, and the gen- 
eral public is collective. If it was sin- 
gular and possessed of one large mouth 
it would be heaven. But when each day 
brings many different persons into our 
lives and each person has a mouth unlike 
his neighbor’s mouth, except for the fact 
that it is a mouth, you may realize that 
our condition in life is far removed from 
a heavenly state. 

In the first place, every hearing person 
should know the location of the lip-read- 
ing schools for adults in his State. He 
should, if possible, visit these schools not 
only to see what can be accomplished by 
the hard of hearing themselves, but to 
learn how to give the deaf a chance to 
read his own lips. 

He should be made to realize that lip- 
reading is not an exact science; that it 
does not and never will fully take the 
place of the precious God-given sense 
of hearing. He should understand that 
every strange mouth presents a new 
problem to the lip-reader, easy or diffi- 
cult to solve, according to the skill of the 
lip-reader and to the understanding and 
cooperation of the person speaking. 

Let us see why some mouths are easy 
to understand, why some are difficult, 
and some almost impossible. Consider, 
first, the easy mouth—the mouth where 
every word is seen as it falls from the 
lips. Such a mouth is perfectly endowed 
by nature. . By “perfectly endowed” I do 
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not mean perfectly formed. I mean a 
mouth with a flexible upper lip. The 
mouth may be large or small; that is im- 
material ; but the upper lip must be flex- 
ible enough to plainly form the lip letters 
f, v, wh, s, r, and the vowels a, e, i, 0, u. 

Consider the tongue. In a readable 
mouth the tongue is plainly visible. One 
easily sees the formation of the con- 
sonants t, d, n by the flattening of the 
tongue as it touches the upper gum, and 
of | by the tongue being pointed as it is 
lifted. I wonder how many there are with 
normal hearing who realize the extreme 
intricacy of the technique of speech, es- 
pecially the lightning-like rapidity with 
which the tongue moves. 

Now there is another aspect of the 
easily read mouth. It has to do with the 
personality of the speaker. Underlying 
the actual physical mouth there are the 
mental and spiritual qualities of the in- 
dividual—certain qualities not seen by 
the lip-reader, but felt, unconsciously, but 
subconsciously. The speaker possesses 
a directness of character, which means a 
clearness of expression in speech, an ab- 
sense of self-consciousness, and, above 
all, the forgetfulness that he is address- 
ing one whose hearing is deficient. 

The fortunate possessor of such a 
mouth and mind is the one who says to 
me: “I never realize when I speak to you 
that you are totally deaf.” And my re- 
ply is: “I forget it myself.” 

To what an extent the forgetfulness 
of total lack of hearing may be carried 
can be well illustrated when I tell you 
that I witnessed the last performance of 
Sothern and Marlowe in “Macbeth,” 
given by them in San Francisco, and to 
this day I cannot realize that I did not 
hear Julia Marlowe. To be sure, every 
chance was given me to read her lips, my 
seat being a most advantageous one; but 
it was not to my skill as a lip-reader that 
I owe such a memorable experience. It 
was because of a natural readable mouth, 
a perfectly trained articulation, and to 
the greatest of all gifts, charm of per- 
sonality, which means mental and spir- 
itual attainments above the average. 

But in this world we cannot hope to 
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read the mouths of many Julia Mar- 
lowes, and that fact brings me to the 
second class of mouths—the difficult. 
Why are they difficult to read, yet capa- 
ble of being read? First, the physical 
reasons. A straight, inflexible upper lip, 
which means poor vowel formation. A 
long upper gum, which causes the teeth 
to hang so low in the mouth that they 
partially obscure the tongue. If, com- 
bined with these natural handicaps, the 
speaker is of a shy, retiring nature; if he 
is conscious of his own mouth and my 
lack of hearing, we will both have a hard 
time of it. 

However, that mouth may become 
easily readable. Face the light when 
speaking to a hard-of-hearing person 
and throw the head slightly back or hold 
it high, thus making the tongue visible in 
spite of the teeth. Do not feel too badly 
about it. Laugh over it with me. Such 
a mouth is not the worst one in the 
world, and it can become a good, read- 
able mouth if properly trained and used. 

As to the impossible mouth, the mouth 
that nature has made a closed book to 
the lip-reader, I know it at a glance. It 
is the mouth that is never opened except 
when eating. The lips rarely reveal the 
teeth, and the teeth are always closed so 
tightly that we say “he speaks through 
his teeth” or “he mumbles.” I am such 
an optimistic lip-reader that I feel there 
is the hope of making a readable mouth 
out of such a closed one. A systematic 
course of articulation lessons would work 
wonders. In the meantime, until the 
public awakens to the importance of cor- 
rect articulation—and the training should 
begin in childhood—I am forced when I 
meet the impossible mouth to resort to 
paper and pencil, and by so doing to 
demonstrate what I want the general 
public to thoroughly understand, that 
just as long as there are mouths and 
mouths, just so long will lip-reading fall 
short of being an exact science, depend- 
ent alone upon the skill of the lip-reader 
for its success. 

There are a few rules in speaking to 
the lip-reader that my family and imme- 
diate friends have learned, and which 
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have become such a matter of habit with 
them that they do not realize they are 
following them. To those who know 
nothing of the “subtile art of lip-read- 
ing’ I am offering the following sugges- 
tions: 

Always face the light ; do not wait for 
the lip-reader to place his own back to 
it. Remember that he has to have his 
back to the light for every mouth, while 
you only face it while you are speaking 
to him. 

Always hold the head erect ; otherwise 
you obscure the movement of the tongue. 
The confidential person is an actual ter- 
ror to the lip-reader. We want to see 
you speak, not hear you. 

Refrain from gesticulation. The con- 
centration of eye and mind required to 
catch the fleeting lip and tongue move- 
ments is tremendous, and any other 
movement of the body is distracting. 

The above simple physical rules are 
easy to remember and follow; but the 
best method of speech and choice of vo- 
cabulary is somewhat harder, although 
even these rules become mechanical in 
time. In the first place, speak to your 
deaf friends in the same way that you 
speak to your hearing friends. 

I consider the dinner table a perfect 
training table. At the dinner table the 
lip-reader easily understands his oppo- 
site neighbor if the light is good, and he 
can even enter into general conversation 
by watching the most readable mouth at 
the table and thus obtaining a clue. The 
lip-reader must be alert, wide-a-wake, 
and quick to respond if asked for any- 
thing—no day dreams allowed here. 

But suppose Mr. Opposite Neighbor 
wishes a certain thing on the table that 
is beyond his reach and near me. He 
points to a half dozen things between us 
and I see his lips form—‘pill, pill.” I 
am not a mind-reader, and I am some- 
what at a loss, as I see no pills on the 
table. Realizing that I do not under- 
stand, he gesticulates wildly and says, 
“Bill, bill.” Within a radius of his out- 
stretched hand I see the spoons, the but- 
ter, the sugar, the salt, and the olives; 
also bread and crackers, and hidden from 
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view behind the bread—Oh!. I have it; 
the mil-k. Before I can show how good 
I am at a guessing game some one has 
passed it to him, and I subside, while J 
see him tell the person next to him that 
there is not much in lip-reading if one 
cannot understand such a simple word as 
“milk.” 

Let us analyze the word milk. M is 
identical with p and b on the lips; 1 ts 
formed by that illusive tongue, and k is 
formed in the throat and is not seen. 

In the first place, I suppose Mr. Op- 
posite Neighbor would have been indig- 
nant had I told him that he was rude and 
possessed of bad manners. Do you sup- 
pose that he would have requested the 
milk in such a way from a hearing per- 


son? Why not say, “Will you pass me 
the pitcher of milk?” Give us the full, 
rational thought, and words, words, 


words. We have to beg for words. We 
must have the context or thought con- 
tained in the full sentence. If we have 
not seen the word “milk’’ we have seen 
the easy lip-movement word “pitcher,” 
and that word is our clue. Our minds 
supplies the other words. Never give us 
one word at a time. 

Now, after you have remembered to 
give us your full thought in a perfectly 
formed sentence, try to use the words 
that are formed on the lips and not in 
the throat. Substitute words with lip- 
movements as far as is possible for 
words with throat movements. Learn 
the throat letters and avoid them. They 
are k, hard c, hard g, and, most difficult 
of all, ng, which is vocal-nasal. 

Do not tell me that you have just heard 
the gong, even if it is dinner time and 
you own a fine set of Chinese gongs. A 
dinner bell may no longer be the fashion, 
but it is still very popular with lip 
readers. 

If you observe when you first meet me 
that it is a “nice day,” I may not see 
those words on your lips, but I have by 
experience become a cunning, wary lip- 
reader. | have met that “nice day” many 
times and I am ready for it. I will re 
spond, “Yes; it is a beautiful day,” and 
hope that you know how to take a hint. 
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The following sentence shows a poor 
way of speaking to a lip-reader. Ask 
some one to repeat it to you and watch 
the tongue, or repeat it yourself before a 
mirror: “I had a late dinner last night.” 
The movement of the lips is impercepti- 
ble, while the tongue movements are ten 
in number. Now give the same thought 
on the lips and note the difference: “Our 
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dinner last evening was very late.” It 
will require a little thought at first on 
your part, dear general public, to put into 
practise the above rules; but if you are 
as determined to make us understand as 
we ourselves are to understand, you will 
soon succeed, and we who are hard of 
hearing and lip-readers will rise up and 
call you blessed. 
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BY ELMER L. KENYON, M. D. 


PROPOS of Sir William Osler’s 

warning concerning the acceptation 
of neurasthenics into the army, and of 
Dr. William Dewey’s, similar warning 
concerning the high-grade feeble-minded, 
it is well to consider also the stammerer 
in the same connection. In the creation 
of the new American Army, probably 
several thousand young men who stam- 
mer will present themselves for compul- 
sory examination. 

Apparently uncertainty and difference 
of view exist in the army itself as to the 
importance of this disorder to the soldier. 
One stammerer who has been under my 
observation was accepted into the local 
militia of a neighboring State, and later 
was sent to the Mexican border as a cor- 
poral; but, finding that he was very un- 
reliable in his ability to speak the names 
of his men at roll-call, he voluntarily re- 
signed from the service. Another was 
accepted into the Marine Corps as a com- 
missioned officer, but later was informed 
by the authorities that he could continue 
in the service only as a private. He re- 
signed from the Marine Corps, and has 
since been doing a commissioned officer’s 
training and similar duty for the army. 
Under treatment he has gained such con- 
trol over his speech that he would not 
now at most times be suspected to be a 
stammerer, and yet at this time he is far 
from cured. Lately he has been accepted 





*A letter addressed to the editor of The 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
and published in its issue of August 25. 


into an infantry officers’ training camp. 
Another, a very marked stammerer, 
served in the Regular Army of the 
United States as a private for three 
years, but not in time of war. Still an- 
other was prevented by a wise father 
from presenting himself for enlistment 
in the Aviation Corps, because the father 
believed, probably rightly, that under the 
stress of this particularly nerve-racking 
service his son “would go all to pieces.” 

Aside from the instances of stammer- 
ing created by “shell shock” or other 
forms of war excitement, one reads of 
the intensification of existing stammer- 
ing by service in the war, and of the re- 
turn of stammering that had previously 
been cured under treatment. Instances 
of improvement or cure in the war are 
not yet, and probably will not be, re- 
ported. 

If one eliminate the occasional stam- 
merer of the genuinely neurasthenic type 
who falls with increased emphasis in Dr. 
Osler’s category of the militarily unfit, 
and also eliminates the occasional highly 
nervous, though not neurasthenic, stam- 
merer, he has left the great body of the 
stammerers. These are in social rela- 
tionships highly sensitive and highly 
emotional ; they are usually of good men- 
tality, and excepting for their stammer- 
ing are not different from other individ- 
uals of the same type. Let it be recalled 
that the stammering phenomenon varies 
in degree from the lightest hesitation to 
a most serious spasmodic interference 
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with speech movements. The very light 
stammerer might be accepted for any 
military service; at any rate, until it be- 
came evident that the nervous stress of 
the military life did not increase his stam- 
mering. 

With respect to the more profound 
stammerer, two characteristic facts are 
to be borne in mind. One is, that stam- 
mering is dependent on the particular 
emotional phenomena happening at any 
moment to be present in the stammerer’s 
mind, and, therefore, that its manifesta- 
tions may be wholly absent for hours at 
a time, but very severe at other times. 
This irregularity and variableness in the 
manifestations of the phenomenon may 
cause entire misapprehension as to its 
seriousness in the individual case. At 
the time of the examination for admis- 
sion to service, the stammering may be 
largely or even wholly in abeyance, and 
this is likely to lead to misunderstanding. 
The second characteristic is that the 
stammerer of severe type is liable at any 
moment to become wholly or partly un- 
able to express himself. Since in war 
the instant giving of a command or the 
instant making of a report might be at- 
tended with great consequence, it is not 
difficult to understand the unfitness of 
the serious stammerer for commanding 
positions on the fighting line. Why 
might not the service of the serious stam- 
merer best be rendered in a form of mili- 
tary service in which the lives of others 
were not immediately jeopardized by his 
inability to express himself—for exam- 
ple, in the commissary, or hospital, or 
similar service? 


TO ADMIT HEARING PUPILS TO SCHOOL 
FOR DEAF 


Under the auspices of the Industrial Union 
for the Deaf, which was founded to enlarge 
the opportunities for specialized training for 
the deaf; to raise their standing in the indus- 
trial world above the average, and to set such 
standards of proficiency that their example 
will be followed by hearing workmen, the 
Louise Winsor Brooks Training School for 
the Deaf will admit to its industrial courses 
this year a few hearing pupils. 

All courses in the school have heretofore been 
open only to the deaf and hard of hearing, and 
in enrolling at this time a selected number of 
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hearing girls the school hopes to serve a double 
purpose. It aims to give to its deaf students 
the benefit of close contact and communication 
with the hearing girls, and to the latter the 
advantages of its free industrial courses an¢ 
the stimulus afforded by the high standard of 
work done by the proficient deaf pupils. 

No theoretical or class work is given, but 
all instruction is individual and applied. Spe- 
cial attention is given to character develop 
ment, business ethics, and the encouragement 
of special talent, the chief desire of the school 
being to remove from its pupils, so far as pos- 
sible, the handicap imposed by deafness and to 
equip them not only with skill in a definite 
trade, but with general cultivation, -self-reli- 
ance, and high business principles, to the end 
that they may become valuable, self-supporting — 
members of the community, and that employ-— 
ers will look favorably upon their employment — 
as competent workers at an average wage. : 


en 


When perfected in the rudiments of their 


trade and in accuracy and application, pupils 
are advanced to a regular shop course under 
pay, and upon the ‘completion of their indus- 
trial and academic courses, the Industria? 
Union will employ in its own workrooms and 
dressmaking shop all graduates who may wish 
to remain. The school year is from Septem- 
ber to June. 





The mentally retarded school child is a posi- 
tive handicap, and even a danger to the no 
child, just as the delinquent is a handicap and 
a danger to the society in which he lives. In 
both instances segregation and appropriate 
training are the only rational treatment. The 
periodic mental, as well as physical, examina- 
tion of the school child, and the attachment of 
trained psychiatrists to the general and, espe- 
cially, the juvenile courts and custodial institu- 
tions, would furnish the material for segrega- 
tion and training. The endeavors of Healy im 
the juvenile courts of Chicago have demon- 
strated the value of this sort of work.—From 
an editorial in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


— 


The German boy belongs first to Germany 
and then to his parents. As soon as he is old 
enough to be taught, he is educated in such a 
way as to make him a valuable asset to the 
nation, and, as a consequence, a success to him- 
self. Pride of race brings pride of self, and 
Germany, being thorough in everything that it 
does, begins teaching the child the language of 
the country by using such literature as wil 
early imbue him with the greatness of his 
race.—Harry W. Wayne, in T. P.’s Weekly. 





“Clinical Features of Labyrinthitis” is the 
title of a paper read at the meeting of the 
Paso County Medical Society held on May 7, 
by E. R. Carpenter, M. D., of El Paso, Texas, 
and published in full in Southwestern Medt- 
cine. 
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d of HEN our kind friend, the editor, 
- but asked me for an article for the 
Spe- “lip-reading number” of THE VouTa RE- 
slop- view, I felt somewhat like the after- 
0 dinner speaker who remarked, when 
pos- called upon late in the evening, “There 
d to has been so much said, and on the whole 
— so well said, I will no longer occupy the 

time.” 

ee Lip-reading appeals to me so strongly, 
loy- however, that although there has been so 
ent much said about it and so very well said, 
; too, | am always eager to say more! 

‘ils Very often of late I have wished that 
der a more general knowledge of lip-reading 
us- might be given the public, for the aver- 
val age man has never heard of it—even the 
nd deaf He does not know 
‘sh average deaf man. He kno 
ne what it is, what it will do, what it will 

not do. 

Lip-reading is better known today than 
si- it was twenty years ago, for in nearly 
al every large city in the United States 
“ there are now schools for teaching the 
‘s subtle art to the adult deaf and hard of 
he hearing. But, considering the number of 
a- people who suffer from some form of 
of deafness, there are comparatively few 
Si who know of lip-reading, its use and 
- its limitations. Lip-reading is like the 
r old-fashioned ideal of woman—it shines 
zi in the home; for only a few of the thou- 
1 sands who are made happy by it would 

impress the world as being remarkable 

lip-readers. 
, A lip-reader’s power varies perhaps 
[ more in lip-reading than in his other ac- 
complishments. This is not surprising 
. to those who know, for so many condi- 
tions may prevent a perfect understand- 
: ing that it seems more and more wonder- 

ful to me that any one can read the lips. 

The lip-reader has difficulty in under- 

standing “a very hard. mouth”—that is, 
where the teeth are held close together 
and the tongue is not seen. The lips are 
rigid. Such a mouth looks like a straight 
line. The eyes have next .to no clue. 
Where the sneaker has a very rapid 
enunciation or speaks with some manner- 





MORE ABOUT LIP-READING, AND THEN SOME 
BY ALICE N. TRASK 
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ism; where there is a dim light or the 
light shines in the lip-reader’s eyes, or, 
above all, when he is tired or below par 
physically from any cause. 

In my experience, the best lip-readers 
are formed by the thin, wiry, nervous, 
energetic type, and those who do the best 
work in my school are usually well past 
middle age or even as old as seventy. 
They have the vocabulary, have expe- 
rienced more, suffered more, know more. 
Young people could do better work than 
those advanced in years, but they do not 
realize the necessity. They are too opti- 
mistic. “If youth knew, if old age 
could !” 

I hope I may be pardoned for citing 
myself as an example of the different 
ways in. which the same lip-reader will 
impress different people according to 
conditions. : : 

One afternoon I met for the first ‘time 
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Dr. (Blank ), the aurist, at the house of a 
friend. He has a good mouth to read. 
He talked to me about some of his pa- 
tients who were my pupils. I under- 
stood everything he said. He told his 
friend that he had talked with lip-readers 
all over the world, and that-he had never 
seen one who understood with the same 
ease that I did. But “pride goeth before 
a fall.”’ A few days later | called upon 
another aurist at his office. He was also 
a stranger, and I was very nervous and 
perhaps over-anxious to understand 
quickly. He was seated with his back 
to the light, his face being in shadow. 
The light was in mv eyes. He has a 
very hard mouth to read; he holds his 
head down when he talks, and alas, I cut 
a sorry figure as a lip-teader. The doc- 
tor did not know why, but he made no 
excuse for me, and sent me no work for 
a long time, reasoning that a poor lip- 
reader must be a poor teacher. 

The story has a good ending, however, 
for now most of my work comes to me 
from that particular aurist. I know him 
well, and have lost my fear of him and 
understand him better. 

The idea that a good teacher must be 
a superlative lip-reader or fail in his or 
her work is another erroneous idea which 
is prevalent. 

Naturally, a teacher of lip-reading 
must be able to read the lips unless he or 
she hears, but the most brilliant lip-read- 
ers are by no means always successful as 
teachers. This is one reason why I wish 
a more accurate knowledge of lip-read- 
ing could be given the public. 

A slightly deaf man may go into a 
school to inquire about lessons in lip- 
reading. In talking to the teacher, who 
may be entirely dependent upon lip-read- 
ing, he has the advantage of practically 
perfect hearing. He asks endless and 
foolish questions, and if the teacher falls 
short of what constitutes that man’s idea 
of what a lip-reader should be, he goes 
elsewhere, and sometimes turns down the 
better teacher in favor of the better lip- 
reader. 

I also believe that deafness is of ad- 
vantage to the teacher of the adult hard 
of hearing. It gives him patience and 
sympathy acquired in no other way. He 
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should, however, to be financially sue. 
cessful, confine himself strictly to teach. 
ing. The endless interviews should be 
given by some one else. The teacher 
should never place himself in the posi. 
tion, if possible, of having to confess that 
he has failed to understand. 

The deaf teacher has no difficulty in un 
derstanding /is pupils, for he very soon 
becomes accustomed to each new mouth, 
Some one asked me the other day if 
Mrs. ’s mouth was hard to read. 

“Probably it is,” I replied. “I found 
it so at first, but now I easily understand 
all that she says.” 

Those who come to my school for in- 
formation may be divided into three 
classes : 

First. Those who already know about 
lip-reading and come in with the idea of 
studying. 

Second. Those who are totally igno- 
rant as to what lip-reading is, but have 
heard of it, and come in from curiosity. 

Third. Those who have a totally er- 
toneous idea as to what lip-reading is 
and will do. They think that lip-reading 
means an absolutely accurate, easy, word- 
for-word understanding of all that is said 
by every one; that it can be easily learned 
by any one. 

With people of the first class there is 
naturally no difficulty, as they are already 
convinced. With those of the second 
you have perfectly unprejudiced minds 
to deal with; but with those of the third 
class the work of convincing is more 
complicated, for it is always harder to 
tear down and rebuild than to start right 
in the beginning. If such people are dis- 
couraged about lip-reading study at the 
first interview they go away, never to 
return. Yet it is almost as undesirable 
to lead them to believe that lip-reading 
will do more than be a substitute for 
hearing. 

In my experience, about twenty out of 
a hundred pupils willing to take one or 
two courses of lessons become very good 

lip-readers. Seventy per cent taking 
two courses of lessons become fair lip- 
readers, and the remaining ten per cent 
get some help. Such statements are 
rather hazardous, however, because s0 
much depends upon a pupil’s tempera- 
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ment, general knowledge, vocabulary, 
what kind of mind he has, how hard he 
works, how much practise he can get, and 
whether he can take his lessons when 
rested. 

Some pupils will advance satisfactorily 
in spite of almost overwhelming diff- 
culties, while others will grow disheart- 
ened at the first suggestion of one. 

By a very good lip-reader, I mean a 
man who can understand most people 
with whom he comes in contact ; who can 
sometimes follow a sermon or a lecture, 
and who is rarely forced to think of or 
mention his deafness. 

3y a fair lip-reader, | mean the man 
who has little difficulty in reading the lips 
of his family, of his friends, and of peo- 

le with whom he comes in daily contact. 

his may not seem like a great deal to 
accomplish by months of hard work, but 
it is the difference between happiness and 
misery. 

By those who get some help from lip- 
reading, I mean those who can under- 
stand a few people readily and a few 
more a little. It makes their home life 
much easier -for themselves and _ their 
families, and is of very great help to them 
mentally. 

The question arises as to how deaf a 
man should be before studying lip-read- 
ing. My answer is, as soon as he is in- 
convenienced by defective hearing in no 
matter how slight a degree, because when 
there is any ear trouble the chances are 
that in time there will be more, and as 
it takes time to master lip-reading, to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. A pupil 
with fair hearing will combine his hear- 
ing with his lip-reading, and as his hear- 
ing wanes he will hardly be conscious 
of it. : 

_ The question also arises as to whether 
it is easier or more difficult for a slightly 
deaf man to learn to read the lips? In 
my experience I have found that pupils 
who hear pretty well, find it harder to 
form the habit of watching the lips, and 
they get less practise away from school 
because they hear so much; but if they 
do persevere and do win out, that lip- 
reading is of far more uniform service to 
such pupils than to the totally deaf, al- 
though the totally deaf seem to advance 
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faster at first. Over and over such pu- 
pils have come to me, after six months 
or a year, and said: 

“Oh, I am so happy! I understand 
everything that every one says to me. 
Lip-reading is the most wonderful thing 
in the world!” 

The totally deaf pupil-never says just 
that, although he is just as happy about 
it, and probably has more reason to be 
enthusiastic. Deafness has deprived him 
of more, and lip-reading has given him 
back most of what he has lost, but his 
ability will be swayed by circumstances. 
There will always be some dimly lighted 
rooms, some hard mouths to read, and 
some days of illness. 

Considering how rapidly deafness is 
on the increase, I feel that some steps 
should be taken to educate the public in 
knowledge of the one thing which, al- 
though it cannot cure deafness, can cure 
the sorrow of it. Knowledge now may 
save months of misery. 

The newspaper men would be as much 
interested in the lip-reading schools and 
the leagues for the hard of hearing as 
they are in the work for the blind if they 
knew as much about it. Each new teacher 
who starts out in the work should try to 
make friends with the newspapers as she 
does with the aurists. 

The aurists should be persuaded to ad- 
vocate the study of lip-reading in every 
case of deafness, no matter how slight, 
and insist that their patients take lessons 
in lip-reading in connection with their 
treatments. There are comparatively 
few aurists who urge lip-reading, except 
in cases of extreme deafness. The result 
is that after a certain length of time the 
discouraged patient, not knowing of lip- 
reading, resorts to quacks and fake cures, 
and by the time he hears of lip-reading 
he has neither the desire nor the money 
to try anything else. 

Let us try to reach the public through 
the press and try to reach the deaf them- 
selves through the doctors in the begin- 
ning, while they are still hopeful and 
willing to try for help. The hopeless 
attitude of the hard of hearing them- 
selves is the almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle that the teacher of lip-reading has 
to overcome. 


































SUNDAY EVENING IN AN OFFICE BUILDING 


BY ANNETTA W. PECK 


HE BUSY street is cleared of traf- 

fic and an idle elevator boy lounges 
at the door waiting for the night watch- 
man and his relief. Long rays of sun- 
Shine slant up the street, for it is May, 
and the hands of the clocks stand verti- 
cally at six. . 

Fight stories above, where it is always 
breezy, laughing girls prepare a simple 
supper. One makes chocolate; others 
open the boxes of sandwiches and cakes 
which they have made at home and ar- 
range the tea tables already set up by 
the young men. What a jolly time they 
have as they eat, with all their cheery 
conversation and lively banter from table 
to table! In the business world, where 
they spend their work days, they may be 
reminded now and again of dulled ears 
and the need for quickened sight, but 
here they are among other lip-readers. 
Indeed, they wonder sometimes at the 
slower methods of hearing people, who 
cannot even converse across a subway 
car! 

At.a quarter past seven all is cleared 
away, and while the girls wash the dishes 
in the kitchenette the boys arrange black- 
board, table, and chairs so that the light 
may best fall upon the face of one ad- 
dressing an audience. More people are 
coming in, and not a few are gray of 
hair and wise of eye. 

It is 7:30, and now appears a kindly 
man who cordially returns the greetings 
of the group that nearly fills the big 
room. He takes his place before the 
blackboard, a woman stands beside him 
to assist in the responsive reading of a 
Psalm, and the service begins—a dream 
of vears is coming to realization, for this 
is the Sunday Evening Bible Class of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

A dream of long standing, indeed! 
For has there not been hunger unimag- 
inable amongst us of the quieted ears 
for spoken prayer and praise and words 
of inspiration and guidance and comfort 
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other than those that are read in sole 
tude from a printed page? And has not 
this thought often come to us of mature 
years, “If it be a loss to me, what must 
it be for the boys and girls who are 
facing a handicapped life so bravely, and 
who, perhaps, do not yet know the riches 
of the things of the Spirit?” 

It is a sad truth that organized re 
ligion is too busy to take account of the 
large number of persons who drop out 
of the churches because there is no need 
of their small, and often inadequate, 
services in parish work and no heed of 
their urgent spiritual requirements. Let 
any clergyman sit for one day beside my 
desk in the League’s office, if he have 
any doubts as to the rights of God's 
handicapped children to the tender care 
and nurture of those who are called to be 
ministers. To be sure, there are hear- 
ing devices in many churches, good as 
far as they go. We who have to use 
them know their limitations. When they 
are in order, and when they are adjusted 
to one’s ears, they are a great help for 
the regular Sunday services; but all who 
work for the development of the human 
soul know very well that regular Sunday 
services do not by any means supply all 
necessary nutriment for individual spit- 
itual growth. 

Our Bible class originated in this way: 
Last winter, in response to one of our 
periodical calls for suggestions for the 
League’s improvement, one of the 
veunger members wrote suggesting a 
Bible class. Our committee on educa- 
tional work took up the subject at once, 
and a volunteer teacher was_ secured 
from the student body of the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School. Notifications 
were sent out, and a class averaging 
ten met for eight Sundays at 11 o’clock 
in the morning. At the end of eight 
weeks our young teacher, Miss Helen C. 
Silsby, was called, to the regret of the 
class, to take up her life work in the 
China mission field. The committee felt 
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that it had been proven that a Bible class 
for lip-readers was most desirable, and 
they accordingly issued a questionnaire 
to all persons who had attended the class, 
asking whether they wished for another 
class in the autumn and requesting sug- 
gestions. The replies were unanimously 
in favor of another class along the same 
lines, with an expressed preference for 
evening sessions. 

This plan, however, was _ suddenly 
changed. One day the last week in 
April, the mother of one of the members 
of the class called at the office. This 
lady is one of those mothers who keeps 
open house for her children’s friends, 
and she knew personally a number of our 
young members. She spoke most elo- 
quently of the lack of spiritual training 
and knowledge of the Bible on the part 
of many hard-of- -hearing young peo- 
ple, and with this need in mind she had 
already made tentative plans towards 
discovering a suitable teacher among the 
splendid workers of the Y. M. C. A. 
She now submitted her ideas for the 
committee’s approval. 

A conference was quickly arranged to 
take place the following week, w hen our 
friend brought Mr. Joseph Gamson, of 
the famous 23d Street Y. M. C. A., to 
meet the chairman of the committee on 
educational work and the secretarial staff 
of the Leagye. Mr. Gamson generously 
offered his services, and it was decided 
to start at once with a series of eight les- 
sons on “How We Got Our Bible and 
Some of Its Contents.” The hour set 
was 7:30 on Sunday evening. The les- 
son was to be preceded by a social hour 
for the young people, at which a light 
supper would be served. Notices were 
immediately sent out to all members liv- 
ing in and near the city, with a special 
invitation to the younger members to at- 
tend the social hour at 6. 

In spite of the fact that it was now 
the middle of May, when all our activi- 
ties are waning with the approach of hot 
weather, the class was a success from 
the beginning. Attendance averaged 
twenty : a dozen or more always attended 
the supper, which was partly donated 
and partly financed bv the recreation 
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committee. Catholics, Jews, and several 
denominations of Protestants were rep- 
resented in the class, the greater number 
being people whose religious affiliations 
had weakened or entirely lapsed on ac- 
count of their deafness. The interest 
was sincerely enthusiastic, and one of the 
girls took stenographic notes for the ben- 
efit of absentees. The leader proved to 
be one of those rare people who know in- 
stinctively how to talk to lip-readers, and 
at the end of the iesson (which lasted for 
three-quarters of an hour) he was al- 
ways surrounded by an eager group dis- 
cussing some interesting point. In his 
effort to stimulate general interest in the 
sible his subjects skipped from Old 
Testament to New, from the study of 
short books to the study of great lives. 
from the beginnings of Hebrew history 
to the teachings of Jesus. It was im- 
mensely profitable to every one of us, 
and the delight of a religious meeting 
just for lip-readers can hardly be esti- 
mated. 

Our Bible class is to be resumed this 
fall, and we shall use every effort to 
bring it to the attention of ministers and 
the general public, with a cordial invita- 
tion to all hard-of-hearing people to at- 
tend. It is but the small beginning of 
what may prove to be a great work. We 
are, in this instance, not the first in the 
field. One of the intentions of the foun- 
ders of the League had been in the direc- 
tion of religious services, when the time 
should demand them, but the honor of 
the first Bible class for lip-readers be- 
longs to the Mobile League. 

We earnestly hope that our little gath- 
ering mav grow into a movement which 
will deeply enrich and fertilize the lives 
and hearts of all of us who, with all other 
handicapped, are chosen by ancient 
prophecy for the special blessings of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 





Dr. Elmer L. Kenyon presented some cases 
of defective speech and made some interesting 
remarks on stammering, at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Chicago Laryngological and Oto- 
logical Society, held on March 20 and reported 
in the J/linois Medical Journal for September, 


1917. 





DEATH OF DR. GALLAUDET 


A press dispatch from Hartford, dated 
September 26, was received after this 
magazine was made up, and brought the 
sad news of the death of Dr. Gallaudet. 
It reads: 

Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, former 
president of Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington, a teacher of the deaf for 54 years 
and an authority on international law, 
died here this evening after an illness of 
two years. 

Dr. Gallaudet was the son of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of the first 
American school for the deaf. He was 
1 Trinity College graduate and founder 
of a school for deaf in Washington, 
which became, by congressional act, the 
Gallaudet College, and he was its first 
president. 

His distinguished work as a teacher 
won him honorary degrees from Trinity, 
Yale, and Columbian University, now the 
George Washington. He had been a 
trustee of George Washington and How- 
ard universities and an officer in many 
Washington organizations. He was the 
author of a text-book on international law 
that had wide use. For his work as an 
educator of the deaf, France made him 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


SYPHILIS AND FUTURE DEAFNESS 


In the Cleveland Medical Journal for 
September, Dr. H. N. Cole presents some 
interesting statistics on the number of 
new cases of syphilis in the respective 
armies. He states that “Pautrier in 1916 
estimated that there were about 200,000 
cases of acute syphilis along the French 
battle line alone. It has been reck- 
oned that up to February, 1915, or less 
than a year (after the war began), that 
the Germans had had 30,000 cases of 
fresh syphilis in their Belgian army alone, 
and it has been said that 50 per cent more 
of the Canadians have been rendered 
‘hors de combat’ in London than in the 
first-line trenches from enemy fire.” 

How grave a problem is here presented 
must be apparent to all when the fact is 
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recalled that many specialists believe that 
among the causes of deafness syphilis is 
the most prolific producer. S.O.S. Save 
our soldiers from this horrible disease 
that penalizes the second and third gen- 
erations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE KINzIE SCHOOL oF SPEECH 
READING FOR THE DEAF ADULT, 
71 Estey HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 
September 21, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


Since my return to Philadelphia we have 
taken up the matter of the soldier work with 
Dr. Ben Clark Gile, who is in hearty sympathy 
with all our plans and desires with his staff to 
cooperate with us through the University of 
Pennsylvania to form an independent speech- 
reading otological unit for the instruction and 
treatment of deaf soldiers, sailors, and avi- 
ators. 

Doctor Gile has assured us that the entire 
fourth floor of the Pepper Laboratory will be 
available for carrying on the work. You 
doubtless know the standing of their otological 
department, and there will be no lack of equip- 
ment for giving every phase of the work abso- 
lutely first-class attention. 

For the preservation of speech, Mrs. Mary 
S. Steel, formerly assistant to Dr. G. Hudson- 
Makuen, has volunteered her services, and we 
are getting in touch with the State Department 
of Labor for the purpose of securing employ- 
ment. 

For our own department, we will have a 
well-trained class ready when the call comes, 
and the entire equipment will be at the disposal 
of either the Volta Bureau, the Red Cross, or 
whatever department this work will operate 
under. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cora Exsie Kinzie. 


MRS. REED'S SCHOOL 


Just before Gov. Woodbridge N. Ferris re- 
tired from office he sent the following letter to 
Mrs. Frank A. Reed: 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
LANSING, December 23, 1916. 
To THE PUBLIC: 


For many years I have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the magnificent work of Mrs. 
Frank A. Reed, of Detroit. I have had the 
satisfaction of sending to Mrs. Reed young 
people that were afflicted with stuttering, 
stammering, and other imperfections of speech. 
In every instance the results have been satis- 
factory; in fact, beyond my expectations. 
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LETTERS TO 


I wish that the afflicted could know some- 
thing of her methods and of her remarkable 
ability of handling these unfortunates. Mrs. 
Reed is exceedingly modest in her advertising. 
If the merits of her method were generally 
known, she would have no competition ; in fact, 
the magnitude of her work would be such that 
she would find difficulty in meeting the de- 
mands. Mrs. Reed is absolutely frank, trust- 
worthy, and benevolent in her treatment and 
training. Any person coming under her care 
receives the attention that the most kindly 
mother would exercise. 

The Reed School is extraordinary and in no 
sense ordinary. I feel that I am conferring a 
personal favor when I help to give people in- 
formation concerning Mrs. Reed and her very 
successful work. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Woopsrince N. Ferris, 
Governor. 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK 


Illustrated Reader for Deaf Children. Third 
and fourth grades. By J. W. Jones, Super- 
intendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf. 
135 pages. 35 half-tone and 100 line illustra- 
tions. School Printing Office, Columbus, Ohio, 
1917. 40 cents. 

The most helpful book of its kind that has 
come to the reviewer’s desk. The illustrations 
are story-telling pictures that readily lead the 
children to read the text, because they portray 
much that is familiar in every-day life, and the 
text is in words already incorporated in the 
vocabularies of the children in the third and 
fourth grades. In the Ohio school pupils have 
evening reading in place of evening study, and 
Mr. Jones has displayed excellent judgment in 
giving his pupils stories that will whet their 
desire for more, and that form so desirable 
a preliminary study for his English Book No. 
1. And, like all books that come from the Ohio 
school, the paper, printing, and binding are 
excellent. 





_ Miss Elizabeth Brand writes that her work 
in Pittsburgh is most encouraging. “I am 
teaching nine pupils and four more are promis- 
ing to come next week. Teaching lip-reading 
is the most delightful work a hard-of-hearing 
person can engage in.” 





“Indications for the Mastoid Operation in 
Acute Otitis Media,” is the title of a paper 
read by Edward Bradford Dench, M. D., be- 
fore the section on Laryngology, Otology, and 
Rhinology, at the sixty-eighth annual session 
of the American Medical Association, held in 
New York City in June and published, with the 
accompanying discussion, in The Journal of 
the Association for September, 1917. 


THE EDITOR 
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DR. A. L. E. CROUTER 


It is gratifying to report that Dr. Crouter 
is convalescing rapidly in the school infirmary 
at Mt. Airy and that he hopes to again re- 
sume his duties before October ends. That he 
may remain on duty during many years to come 
is the fervent prayer of his countless friends. 





THE PRIZE ESSAY 


Do not forget to have your manuscript reach 
the Volta Bureau before 12 o’clock noon on 
November 1, 1917, if you are preparing to enter 
the contest. Wiser to have it delivered the day 
before rather than a few hours too late. 





Cuirp Lasor Law.—Schools for the deaf 
that publish school books for sale should care- 
fully study the provisions of the child labor law 
that went into effect September 1, 1917, if 
children under the age of sixteen have been or 
are employed in printing or binding or pre- 
paring the books for shipment. Many pub- 
lishers are now supplying dealers with a guar- 
antee certificate that the books or articles in- 
voiced were manufactured or produced in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Child Labor Act of 
September 1, 1916. 





Miss Louise I. Morgenstern has issued an 
attractive circular that reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The entrance of the United States into the 
European war has brought many social agen- 
cies for the relief of wounded and crippled 
soldiers to the field. Federal units are now 
also being formed for the care of deafened 
soldiers and sailors, so that they need not, as 
in former years—after they have done the best 
they could for their country—go unrelieved 
and unrewarded. Many patriotic women, 
hearing as well as deaf, have offered their 
services or are preparing themselves to become 
trained teachers of lip-reading, in order to be 
able to instruct these deaf soldiers; for it has 
been found that the surest way to restore the 
hard of hearing and deaf to their former use- 
fulness in society is through the ability to un- 
derstand what is said around them. If they 
can no longer do so by hearing, then they must 
learn to do so by sight. 

“To those of the hard of hearing and deaf 
who still doubt the wonderful possibilities of 
lip-reading or who lack the energy to take up 
the study, I would quote the words of the 
famous Sir Thomas Buxton: ‘The longer I 
live,’ he said, ‘the more I am certain that the 
great difference between the feeble and the 
powerful, the great and the insignificant, is 
energy. That quality will do anything that 
can be done in the world. No talents, no op- 
portunities, will make a two-legged creature 
a man without it.” 



















































A PRIZE OF $300.00. | 


For the Best Essay or Treatise on the Subject of 
Teaching and Training Little Deaf Children 
in the Home from Infancy to School Age, 





to the Deaf is authorized to pay $300 of the income received © 
from the Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund for 7 
the essay, treatise, or other form of composition complying with the q 
following conditions, that most clearly details how a mother can best © 
teach and train her deaf child in the home from infancy to school age: — 


Each essay submitted must (1) be delivered at the Volta Bureau, by 
prepaid express or mail, before 12 o’clock noon of November 1, 1917; — 
(2) must be typewritten in the English language; (3) must contain at 7 
least 20,000 words, as it is doubtful if the necessary instructions and sug- 
gestions can be properly presented with a less number; illustrations may ‘ 
be used if the author prefers; (4) must bear a distinguishing mark or | 
pseudonym, but nothing to tell who the author is or where residing; — 
(5) must not be folded or rolled, but placed in a large, plain envelope ~ 
bearing only the title of the essay and the distinguishing mark of the © 
author; (6) must be accompanied by a small sealed envelope bearing the — 
title and distinguishing mark on the outside and containing the name and 
address of the author in a signed statement that the essay is entirely the | 
writer’s own production; (7) must be wrapped and addresssed to The 
Judges for the Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund Prize, 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 

The Judges elected to pass upon the merits of the offerings are: 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D.C. 

These Judges will render a report to the Directors of the Association, #f 
who reserve the right to withhold the prize should the Judges report that — 
none of the compositions possess sufficient merit to warrant making | 
an award. 

The composition awarded the prize becomes the property of the © 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, — 
to be published where and under such conditions as the Directors may 
determine. , 

If further details are required, do not address the Judges, but write — 
to the Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street Northwest, | 


Washington, D. C. 


P | “HE American Association to Promote the \Teaching of Speech : 














